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JOSEPH SITTLER 


Theology and the Arts 


| ONE CANNOT relate Theology to Worship, Music and the Arts as if these were 
equivalent terms —as if, that is to say, a relationship affirmed to exist between 
theology and one term in the series were true of all three. Theology is related to 
Worship in a direct, historical, imperative, and instructing way that does not 
apply to the relation of Theology to music, or to the other arts. This distinction 

of kinds of relationship needs no apology or amplification, it seems to me to be 
' self-evident. 

That being so, there are two courses open to one who would discuss the con- 
cern of this conference. He can speak about Theology and Worship or he can 
_ speak about Music and the Arts. I propose to talk about Theology and the Arts. 
| Theology and Worship is too important to be made an aspect of what I want to 
say about the arts. Indeed, Christian worship ought not be spoken of at all under 
the categories proper to the arts alone. Worship as phenomenology is, to be 
sure, an aspect of culture. But worship has positive and given theological, Bib- 
lical, and historical determinants that are more direct and limiting than those 

operative in general cultural activity. An additional reason for limiting my sub- 

ject is that I have already said what I think about Theology and Worship, have 

nothing any better to say than I said at Oberlin in 1957 [see proceedings of 
‘North American Conference on Faith and Order, Bethany Press, 1958], and see 
no point in repeating myself. 

We open this subject of Worship and the Arts in a church-climate that has 
recently manifested unprecedented and not always reasonable expectations of 
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Christian Theology. From a time when theology was locked up in a recondite 
discipline we have passed to a time when it is spread all over the place. One has — 
only to watch the journals which seek to be intellectually helpful to a new 
generation of young Christians to be astonished at the steadiness with which 
theological rootedness is sought after, and the vane of methods, norms, and — 
approaches actually in operation. 

Our Lutheran community is involved in this too. The longing for a theolog- 
ical basis for life and thought has, among Lutheran students for instance, be- 
come so general as to have begotten strange, if not reprehensible, areas of 

TASK OF inquiry: I have heard of a Theology of Camping, a Theology of Recreation, a 
THEOLOGY Theology of Sport, even a Theology of Fashion. So intense was the concentra- 
tion upon theological rootedness sorhe months ago at a Lutheran Student Asso- 
ciation Ashram, that a positively schizoid situation arose out of the necessity of 
making a decision as to whether it were better theologically to spend an off- 

afternoon sailing on Puget Sound or taking a bus tour of Mt. Ranier! 

In view of this embarrassment of popularity presently enjoyed by a grave 
discipline, it is necessary to think soberly, from our Lutheran understanding, 
concerning the role and the limitations of theological discourse. Theology can- 
not, as I see it, offer any easy or quick solution to the problems which have 
caused and called this conference. In fact, Christian Theology is not a problem- 
solving device at all; it is rather a problem-describing discipline. It cannot, and 
must not, attempt to solve the problem of God, the problem of the knowledge 
of God, the problem of the life of man, the problem of holiness and righteous- 
ness. The function of Christian Theology is rather to explicate the God-man 
relationship in such a way that the theological insolubility of the problem of 
man is secured and guaranteed. Theology has the task to speak in such a way as 
to make tentative and relative every practical and speculatively conceivable 
solution and hence protect man against both idolatry and illusion. When true to 
this problem-stating function, Theology seeks to state all things in their true 
nature, amplitude, and inwardness, it can do this without despair (describing 
the insolubility without weariness, not in virtue of any potency believed avail- 
able by more refined statement or always-possible intellectual novelty) because 
Theology is faith-thinking. Because Theology is faith-thinking, it is neither 
exhortation, nor consolation, nor edification. Because it is faith-thinking, its 
subject and substance is the Theos-logos, that which God says. And its listening 
to its source alone permits it to offer its work to God without despair. 

Theology is the church’s work of self-protection and scrutiny by which she 
tries, in each generation, to assure that the structural insolubilities of life shall 
not be anesthetized, cosmetized, or idealized — that what the given actualities 
of law and gospel, nature and grace, make ultimately problematical shall not 
be so described as to suggest that they are amenable to redemption by some 
form of progressive evolution. 
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This version of the task of theology and of the limit of the theological enter- 
prise I would be prepared to defend as but the intellectual exposition of all 
things as masks of God. God never reveals himself except in a mask. And theo- 
logical discourse is but the intellectual form whereby men make discourse 
about the mask of God. These masks, to be sure, are insistently peered at and 
their intention sought after by the exercises of the theologian with peculiarly 
intellectual energy; but their mask-character is as recalcitrant to his efforts as 
they are to the efforts of the artist or the mystic. 

What then are the possibilities when a theologian is asked to indicate the 
relationship between theology and the arts? In the statements I shall make in © RELATIONSHIP 
a moment I shall try to indicate what seem to me proper and suggestive asser- TO THE ARTS 
tions ; and if the illustrative material is drawn from the field of architecture, that 
is because my reflections center there and the assertions, if sound, would be ap- 
plicable to other forms of art. Let us lead up to a summary statement of the 

situation by a series of reflections: 

1. Style is the outward form of a cultural continuity. Continuity is intended 
) here to indicate not only the persistence in time of certain significant forms, but 
also an organic continuity whereby a spirit of the whole inwardly determines 
all parts. Several illustrations ought to make the intention of this statement 
clear. In the Byzantine period in architecture the style was dominated by the 
drum, pendentive, and dome. Light was admitted into the cavern-like church 
| from the pierced windows in the drum. A number of observers have pointed 
out that this particularity of Byzantine architecture is in continuity with Byzan- 
| tine Christian understanding of the faith; that is, the revelatory and salvatory 
breaks in from without and comes down from above. 

The Gothic church is another form in which the religious assertion is wedded 
} to the forms available to the particular culture. The Gothic form is not the 
} articulation in stone of a solely religious motif. The boundlessness that all of us 
| have observed as being the most central feeling evoked by a Gothic church oc- 
curred strangely at a time when the scholastic theological effort was to refine 
propositions to most precise and bounded form. Town halls, academic buildings 
and castles all indicate the same boundary-transcending verticality that char- 
 acterizes the Gothic church. I know of no medievalist or historian of art who 
ascribes this form exclusively to ideas or feelings that are traceable only to 
. Christianity. This would suggest that the Gothic is a complex, even an ambigu- 

ous manifestation. It is a manifold in splendid fusion. Or, for a third illustration, 
the Colonial. This form is an American adaptation of a British adaptation of 
_ classical orders. Its religious import is by virtue of association. It has no intrin- 
_ sic propriety that gives its claims more persuasion than those of other forms. 
- Wren was to architecture what Samuel Johnson was to English prose; both are 
- monuments to the Augustan self-image of 18th century man. 
2. A style serves to house a function so long as the basic presuppositions of 


ee 
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a culture are unshattered. So long as this is so, a style may indulge in “play.” It 
may try out all the possibilities of the given, and it actually does so. This can be 
seen in the history of Gothic architecture from the cathedral at Chartres in the © 
11th century to Beauvais in the 15th. 

3. A style is never “killed”; it is simply dropped. It fails to suggest itself 
strongly or with inward inevitability as a proper form for a felt function. A style 
is never decided against; it simply fails longer to excite or to give the aesthetic 
repose of adequate satisfaction. 

4. This inner history of the rise, flourishing, and waning of a style has its exact 

RELATIONSHIP counterpart in thought and language. Mr. Basil Willy, in his volume The 17th 
TO THEARTS Century Background (Anchor Book, Doubleday, 1953), undertakes an analy- 
sis of what we mean by the word “explanation.” He demonstrates that in com- 
mon understanding an explanation is “a restatement of something in terms of 
current interests and assumptions.” It is an adequate explanation when it is 
congruent with what people feel as fact. There was a time when the description 
of the cosmos according to Bacon and Newton caused men to feel, as fact, the 
propositions in which they set forth the structure of the universe. Men no longer 
feel these descriptions as fact. These theories have not so much been disproven 
to the people of the common life as they have simply ceased to be felt-as-fact. 

5. Therefore, while there are styles of architecture that have been used to 
house Christian worship, there is no such thing as a Christian architecture. 
What we behold, that is to say, is a succession of Christian generations giving 
a public structural form to their ethos. But no analysis of the components of 
this ethos permits the excision from these of a determinate one which is specif- 
ically Christian. This adds up, I believe, to the conclusion that all art forms 
called “Christian” are so totally a fusion of the specifically Christian intention, 
and the accidentally culturally-available, as to deserve the name “Christian” 
only as a convention. 

6. The degree to which Christian motifs or utterances can use culturally- 
afforded forms to affirm the specifically Christian depends upon the ability of 
the general interests of the period to enclose or refract these. When one hears 
architects, for instance, speak of the problems of their art as they must presently 
exercise it, it is this problem that grounds all lesser ones. We are seeking for 
clearly evocative forms. 

It is not without meaning for us here that the arts of language, poetry, and 
prose, have alone created artistic symbols of such adequacy as to gain a very 
general acceptance in our time. For language has the peculiar power to forge 
an affirmation out of the very passion of a negation. Language can describe a 
need in negative terms and thus suggest, as Auden says, “that always opposite” 
which is alone redemptive. But the more material arts must, perhaps, mature 
more slowly toward this competence. 

7. The Christian faith, then, as it seeks to announce its existence and content 
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| in our time must know that it does so bereft of all former cultural alliances. A 
{ partial catalogue of these now-vanished or vanishing alliances would have to 
include a real (although diffuse) religious sentiment, various philosophical 
positions, a sense for moral purpose, a literary tradition that had paid attention 
to Christian notions and sentiments, a tradition still available as late as Joseph 
Conrad. Conrad was still able to transmit pathos in terms resonant with Chris- 

| tian images and ideas. 

8. Ifthe above be true, then it follows that the Christian man concerned with 
artistic embodiments of his faith, has now come to the same position as philos- 
ophy of religion came to a hundred years ago with Séren Kierkegaard. He, a RELATIONSHIP 
supremely great artist, forged an enormously verbal way, and he called it “in- | TO THE ARTS 
direct communication.” The translation of his powerful way of saying what it 
| means to become and be a Christian into material, non-verbal forms is a com- 
plex problem. And the artist who is not aware of that problem is whipped before 

he starts. 

_ 9. There is, then, no such thing as a Christian theology of Art—nor can 
| there be. For the term “Christian theology” refers to man’s necessary effort to 
| address the understanding with the claims of the Christian story. And no con- 
| ceivable effort will make the address identical with its object. The desire for a 
theology of art is but this embarrassment doubly compounded, because of the 
nature of the artistic enterprise itself. 

10. This circumstance, if it be so, is no cause for discouragement. It is, 
rather, a recognition, and might become a cause for rejoicing. For as long as 
our efforts here are postulated upon the unlikely event of a viable theology of 
art, we shall be both misled by a false scent, and made tardy in the doing of the 
possible by a seductive illusion. When, however, we know that there is not a 
theology of Art but only available to us a theological way of regarding all those 
_ things with which the artist deals, we can move with greater clarity and speed 
about a possible task. We can undertake, then, faithful work in the knowledge 
that theology’s object (which is God) and art’s object (which is man and na- 
' ture) are related in creation and in redemption. 
The moment one self-consciously as a Christian asks the question about Art, 
he isona path whose only ending is the ancient problem of nature and Grace, 
constituted as he is by both of these creative vitalities and gifts of God, and in 
days of doubt excruciatingly conscious of a complexity that cannot either solve 
_ or dismiss his Holy Trouble, he must make of all his work an offering. There 
: have been times when men have lived within this troubled estate with some 
: 


- equanimity and creativity, as the 19th century, when nature was triumphant 
over grace, or in the period of the great artistic products of the religious vitali- 

' ties generated by the Reformation, when grace was triumphant over nature. 
Neither alternative is available for us any longer. The very tautness of the 
situation has, however, its own strange blessing. It is perhaps this to which Mr. 
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Eliot referred in one of his essays when he said that it is given to some times to 
be content, not with success, but only in the effort so to work that some things | 
be not forgotten. 


E. A. SOVIK 


Liturgical Art and the New Churches 


IF THERE IS A difference between liturgical art and other art the distinction 
ought to have more significance than merely that the church is the client or 
patron. I think it does, and I should like to say something about what the 
distinction is, and also to suggest by some examples how the artist who recog- 
nizes the distinction in theory might recognize it in practice. 

In architecture the classic criteria were expressed first by a Roman patrician 
named Vitruvius in the words utilitas, stabilitas, venustas which every archi- 
tectural student learns as a 17th century Englishman translated them — “com- 
modity, firmness, delight.” The implication of “commodity” is that a building 
ought to be efficiently planned. The implication of “firmness” is that a building 
ought to be soundly built. “Delight” according to Vitruvius has a double 
meaning. It means that a building ought to be sensually agreeable, and it also 
means that a building ought to observe certain proprieties and thus avoid 
offending good taste. 

These criteria seem to me to be peculiarly appropriate to the mind of a 
patrician of the declining Roman Empire, but substantially inadequate for an 
artist in the church. Vitruvius was concerned with physical convenience, for 
skill, for sensual satisfaction, and for propriety; but the church preaches that 
these things are only relatively important. What is most important, says the 
church, is that we proclaim the Word. This is the substance of the liturgy and 
if we are to be liturgical artists our work should relate to the essential purpose 
of the church which is to redeem men by witnessing to God’s grace. 

The architect who works for the church, then, must start where Vitruvius 
left off. He must consider it his first duty to communicate, to be a witness. 

Now in one sense he cannot fail to do this. Every age is reflected in the 
architecture and art it leaves for the next age. We read the mind and character 
of our forefathers in the art they have left us. If they were inordinately con- 
cerned about physical convenience and sensuous delight we speak of them as 
hedonists. If they were too much concerned with taste and the proprieties we 
wonder whether they were a generation of Pharisees. We look at their churches 
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and read their spirit and their theology, the intensity of their devotion, the 
depth of their understanding. Sometimes the self-revelation is unconscious, 
and it may then be inconsistent and erratic, and may show people for what 
they are rather than for what they hope to be, which is to be preferred. And if 
we study the great churches we know that they are great because they were 
not built for art’s sake but for the sake of the Faith, and that they are clear 
and vigorous witnesses because the artists were conscious that they were litur- 
gical artists who were making visible what they believed. 

As an example of this liturgical approach, I should like to describe the kind 
of thinking that might involve an architect as he considers one basic aspect of sHAPE OF 
church design, namely, the shape of the worship space. This is the home of THE SPACE 
the community; the space in which it meets for its most essential function as 
a community. As such it ought to communicate, if possible, what the church 
+) is, believes, and does; it should be the appropriate “garb” of the worshipping 
' congregation. It should express with whatever faithfulness and clarity can be 

mustered the nature of the “body of the Lord.” 
_ Now what can an architect say through the shape of the space? 
For one thing he can say that we are one community. This is one of the 
)) things that distinguishes the Christian community from pagan religious com- 
munities. We are not a priesthood and a laity; we are a “priesthood of be- 
lievers.” We are a community at worship, not a community watching or 
- attending worship. We do not have a clergy to worship for us. 

The formal reflection of this concept is, it seems to me, a single space, a 
unicameral church. The typical church of medieval times with its clear divi- 
sion of the space into two areas, one for the clergy and one for the laymen 
is appropriate enough for the medieval church, but it is peculiarly inept as 
an expression of the priesthood of all believers. It is of some interest to note 
that the reformers were very much aware of this. The new churches in the 
i centuries following the Reformation were generally unicameral. And the 
) medieval churches which were taken over by the Protestants were sometimes 
| transformed into unicameral churches. Often the choir was closed off and used 
/ as a chapel or classroom. Often its use was limited to that of a communion 
j room and neither clergy nor laymen entered it except when they entered it 
together for the sacrament. 

_ It is also of some interest to note that currently there is a strong movement 
toward unicameral buildings in the Roman church, where one would least 
+ expect it. Perhaps we may take this hopefully as a sign that despite the 
| strengthening of the bulwarks of dogma which separate them from us, they 
/ are indeed coming closer. Meanwhile, too many Protestant churches are be- 
ing built which deny, by the shape of their spaces, the Christian concept of 
) one body. 

The architect must also try to represent the nature of the community by 
| the shape of the space. Historically this nature has been defined in two ways: 
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either as a body of people on the march—soldiers or pilgrims—or as a 
family gathered. And churches have as a result of these images generally been 
designed either as axial churches which are generally long and narrow with 
a strong focus at one end, or as central spaces which generally are circular 
or square or tend in this direction and assume a congregation gathered about 
a focus rather than facing all in one direction. 

Both concepts are familiar and have validity. It is not surprising to observe 
that the strongest examples of the axial churches were built during the cen- 
turies when Christians did actually move as large bodies of pilgrims or as 

SHAPE oF Crusading armies. It is appropriate in this arrangement that the leader should 
THE SPACE face the same direction as the body of believers in their prayers and other 
rubrics. 

There is, however, something a little unhappy in the notion of the church 
as an army and I think most people in these days recognize this. We don’t 
sing “Onward Christian Soldiers” as assuredly as our fathers did. The name 
“Salvation Army” seems a little inappropriate for so good and humble a 
brotherhood and we can’t help thinking that the name has the odor of Vic- 
torian Britain, where it did indeed originate. 

And the idea of a pilgrimage seems not so inappropriate as irrelevant. We 
know something about armies and generally don’t like them; but pilgrimages 
are a sort of curiosity. To think of the Christian church as a pilgrimage doesn’t 
clarify its nature to us. 

The central scheme has the longest history and it seems to me that the idea 
of the family gathered has particular significance in our day. The shrinking 
world and the problems of world peace, the world-wide issues of race preju- 
dice and social status, the concern of sociologists and psychologists with the 
fractioning of society and its effect on individuals —all these things are on 
our minds in this generation and promise to be continually so. And perhaps 
the great message of the church to the world in our time is that the concept of 
the Fatherhood of God provides the only real foundation on which to build a 
brotherhood among men. 

In terms of architectural space this indicates that the central scheme is pref- 
erable to the axial scheme. Many churches which have been built around 
central altars in recent years have aroused comment and interest. It should 
be noted, however, that this concept of the community does not necessarily 
demand that an altar be in the center, or that the space be precisely round. 
The essential is that the space support, by its shape, the idea of a community 
gathered, not a moving procession. The ancient pattern which placed the 
pastor across the table from the congregation, facing toward, never away from 
them, is one rubric which supports this concept of the assembly. This is a 
practice which is reappearing in many places among the liturgical Protestants, 
and in the Roman church. Many of the cathedrals of France, for instance, 
have been supplied with altars at the crossings and the masses are no longer 
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conducted in the choir but in this forward section of the nave, in many in- 
stances with the officiant situated facing the people. 

A third matter with which the architect must deal in designating the space 
is the function to which the space is given. It is necessary not only to accom- 
modate certain activities which are the form of worship, but to express by the 
shape of the space, if possible, the meaning of worship itself. The first essential 
is the gift of grace, which is God’s. What the congregation does is respond 
to this grace. This is a characteristic difference between Christianity and other 
religions, that God’s activity is not a response to man’s worship but that man’s 
worship is a response to God’s activity. It is important that if the space is to #yNcTION 
signify the nature of worship, it should point to God’s grace, just as the serv- oF THE SPACE 
ice itself does. The congregation should sense themselves as more passive than 
active, more the receivers than givers; and if this is to be the character of the 
service it should also be so in the space. In terms of architecture this means 
that the room should have a strong verticality which suggests the passive, rather 
than a vigorous horizontal movement which suggests the active. It is of course 
quite impossible to find rules about how high a room ought to be to accom- 
plish this; we do not measure these relationships easily and the impression of 
height is affected not only by actual and relative dimensions but by lighting, 
colors, textures, scale, and other design elements. Since the axis of a drum- 
shaped or cone-shaped church or a dome is vertical this kind of space has a 
natural verticality; but many other shapes such as squares, or near squares, 
and variations on the Greek cross achieve a strong verticality. And of course 
it is possible to achieve verticality even in a long narrow space, as the medieval 
builders demonstrated. 

Before leaving this matter I should like to say, without taking the trouble to 
elaborate, that in perhaps the same way that faith precedes but is inevitably 
accompanied by works, so the sacramental precedes but is inevitably com- 
plemented by the sacrificial in a sort of dialectical tension. And a space for 
worship should probably express this tension with horizontalities which com- 
plement the verticality. 

A fourth matter which concerns the architect is the attempt to suggest by 
architectural form the fact that in worship the community thinks of itself as 
_ gathered in the presence of God. 
| The attempt to express this is the most familiar thing in church design. The 

inevitable device in the Roman church is the altar with the tabernacle con- 
taining the host and the sanctuary light burning to indicate the presence of 
the host. But this is more than a symbol to the Roman Catholic; this is the 
very corporal presence of God, localized and physical. And to those who be- 
lieve in transubstantiation and the reservation of the host there is no other 
signification of the presence of God which can be at all comparable. 

Quite illogically the liturgical churches among the Protestants have made 

shrines in their chancels which are meant to suggest a sort of focus of God’s 
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presence and in some traditions the communion kneeler has become a sort 
of fence partitioning off this “holy of holies” from the profane access. In other 
Protestant traditions the Great Book has become the central object implying 
God’s peculiar presence. Now these devices are understandable and so are 
such devices as shafts of sunlight in chancels, great crosses, and spaces which 
are designed to converge toward insistent and impressive foci. It is not hard 
to find reason for these things; they are half true. 

But God is spirit. His presence is in the hearts of men. In either case it is 
misleading to make a shrine of altar or of pulpit. The sacrament of the Lord’s 

FUNCTION Supper does not involve a physical sacrifice, nor does it take place upon an 
OF THE SPACE altar or table; it is the work of God in the hearts of His people. The table is, 
besides being a convenience, the symbol of the community among us and 
with our Lord. It is not the location of God toward which prayers must be 
directed. I suppose that we might say that it is a harmless thing, and a simple 
and agreeable and poetic thing to imagine that God is present especially at 
the altar, and that men are by nature symbol makers and that therefore it 
is good to supply them with a symbol of God’s presence; but we should think 
again. Let us be poetic and let us be symbol users, but let us be sure that the 
symbols stand for what we really believe, which is that God is present among 
us, not at a shrine in front of us. 

The Reformed Church tradition suggests that because the Scriptures are 
the word of Revelation, therefore the book is justifiably the focus of the whole 
room (Lutheran practice has sometimes done this also). However, it is not 
the presence of the book but the mediating of the Word which is critical. One 
might say that the presence of the book and pulpit are the symbol of the 
mediating of the Word and therefore it is proper that they exist as the domi- 
nant focus of the room. To this the liturgical artist might agree with qualifica- 
tions: they should exist as a symbol, but perhaps not as the dominating 
symbol, because the same Word is also mediated in the sacraments, and we 
do not presume to say that the Word which comes to us in reading or singing 
or preaching is more or less important than that which comes to us in the 
sacrament; it is the same Word. In this connection it might be observed that 
the real difficulty in the circular church which has its seating converging on 
a central altar is that the pulpit is inevitably relegated to an inferior position. 
No position in such a church can possibly compare in importance with the 
central position, and this scheme does imply a pre-eminence to the sacrament. 

The service of the Lutheran churches has often been compared to a drama, 
a series of acts or episodes which lead toward a climax or denouement which 
is the eucharist. If this were so it would be proper that the room for the liturgy 
should be designed (and it usually is) as a room in which the space itself and 
its furnishings supply a progression toward a climax at the altar. 

But the service is really not a drama. Perhaps the most obvious evidence 
of this is the fact that we can accept so easily the ommission of the so-called 
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climax. We are not compelled to include the Lord’s Supper. And although 
there are those who wish that every service would indeed be a communion 
service and perhaps they are right, still neither the rubrics nor the form of the 
service requires it. The form of the service is really not like the form of a 
drama, but like the form of a musical suite, or rhapsody, or symphony, a form 
in which there is a relationship of parts, but in which the parts are much 
more independent than are the acts of a drama. 

The problem of the disposition of the space perhaps can be stated thus: 
How can we organize it in such a way that the implication is first, that God is 
present among men rather than in some particular location apart from them; 
second, that the means of grace are not preferentially distinguished ; and third, 
that we recognize that the Word of God comes to us not simply in the reading 
and preaching but in the whole liturgy. 

The solution may be a church space which instead of being focused at one 
dominant and unyielding point is supplied with several foci, each of which 
becomes dominant when the episodes of the liturgy bring it into use. These 
episodes, prayer, praise, preaching, sacraments and others, require furnish- 
ings (pulpit, table — prayer desk, for instance) which become symbols as 
well as functional objects. These might be disposed in the space in such a 
manner that there is as little as possible of the sense of audience and per- 
former and as much as possible of the sense that the congregation is one 
worshiping group, and that the processes of the service take place among 
them rather than in front of them as on a stage. The idea of the church con- 
sisting of narthex, nave and chancel is then inappropriate; the narthex may 
remain where functional needs require it; but the nave and chancel would be 
united in a single space, and the symbolic and functional furniture would be 
arranged to diffuse rather than concentrate the focus. Placing the choir loft 
in the “rear” of the space is one step toward this idea. Perhaps the prayers (at 
least those at the beginning and end of the service) also should be led from 
this loft or from another position in the rear of the seating since visual atten- 
tion is not required (and is probably not even desirable) during prayer. A 
step further in this direction might change the rubrics to bring back the lay 
reader as leader in prayers, a move which ought to be welcome in congrega- 
tions who confess that all believers are priests. 

So far this essay has been concerned with the architect as liturgical artist 
and not specifically with designers in other media. The difference between the 
work of the architect and other visual designers — sculptors and painters for in- 
stance — is that whereas the architect must deal with utilitarian and structural 
matters, these artists are concerned only incidentally, if at all, with them. 

Their responsibility to the Gospel, however, is not different from that of the 
architect. The justification for the work of the artist in the church is that it 
bears witness. The architect can say some things but his vocabulary is limited 
to space, light, color, texture, shape, mass, and so on. This language is non- 
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representational, and the expression of many ideas is not within his capacity. 
If we want to deal with these ideas or to be more specific than the architect 
can be we require the gifts and techniques of the fine artist, or else we may 
use words. If we are suspicious of art we may depend entirely on words, as 
many congregations have. But frequently, as anyone who looks at the work 
of good artists knows, a painting or a piece of sculpture, a window, or a well 
designed symbol can penetrate our consciousness and can carry a message 
with a succinctness, immediacy, subtlety, force, and memorability that words 
can never muster. This is also the virtue of poetry over prose, song over 
LItuRGICAL Speech, the dance over mere movement, and drama over narrative. 

ART-MEANING The liturgical artist, as others have said, is an expressionist. Which is to 
say that he is concerned with communicating ideas. However, he is not a “self- 
expressionist”; the current notion that art is a sort of emotional therapeutic 
through which people vent their tensions and sublimate their obsessions 
doesn’t have much to do with liturgy. 

Neither does the current preoccupation with the cryptic and esoteric. Good 
art may have a subtlety and profundity which may make it seem obscure to 
some people; but obscurity is not a virtue, it is a defect which sometimes is 
inevitable when one deals with difficult ideas. Subtlety is a quality which can 
redeem art from becoming tiresome. 

C. E. M. Joad has said that one of the traits of a decadent culture is that it 
sets a value on what is merely interesting. This was the state St. Paul found 
when he visited Mars Hill in Athens and met a crowd waiting to listen to “any 
new things”. Many critics and artists nowadays seem to be occupied with the 
same attitudes. But the liturgical artist must be neither afraid of novelty nor 
devoted to it. A good work of art has a sort of excitement, but is not imposed 
on it; it comes because a glimpse or vision of truth is exciting. 

Nor is it a virtue in church art to be merely decorative. This is not generally 
a danger among twentieth century artists except perhaps among the interior 
decorating studies. But it is a danger in building committees. If the artist is 
concerned with religious ideas his work, like the gospel, is sometimes going to 
be offensive. This we cannot disallow. 

There are three reasons why we should not be disturbed seriously if we do 
not find a great deal of art work in the new churches. The first is the well 
known fact that universal literacy has made story-telling in pictures less im- 
portant than it was when many people could read pictures but few could read 
words. The second is concerned with art works as acts of devotion. Medieval 
churches were encrusted with images and filled with pictures not only because 
people were concerned with communicating the Word, but because this art 
work was devotional activity. (Some of it can be considered only as devo- 
tional activity since it was not seen, and could not communicate.) Our under- 
standing of a devotional act is quite different; it is to serve God by serving 
men. And it is quite proper that much of the energy which medieval men put 
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into art our generations have put into missions, education, and charities. The 
third reason is that the great mass of ancient symbols and iconography is no 
longer meaningful to people and serves no purpose in communication. It is 
better for us to abandon what is dead than to pretend it is alive. It is better 
to have the grace of silence if we have no language which can be understood. 
Meanwhile, if the liturgical artist is committed to proclaiming the Word, we 
may expect that a new vocabulary which will be meaningful to the generation 
to whom he speaks will be found. And if church buildings are to be witnesses 
to the Truth it is important that artists who are liturgically oriented be work- 
ing in them. LITURGICAL 

These artists work in two fields, or perhaps, because they may overlap, it ART-SYMBOL 
would be more proper to say that the field in which they work has two areas. 
One is the area of symbolic devices; the other that of representational forms. 

An example of the first area is the design of a cross. It is not unusual to as- 
sume when one meets this problem that the issue is simply one of delight — 
that the matter involves situating the symbol where it is most satisfying, and 
shaping it in such a way that its form, color and texture are pleasant, and that 
the use of the Greek cross, Latin cross, or crucifix is a matter of the taste or 
habit of pastor or congregation. 

If, however, one approaches the design as a liturgical artist on the basis of 
meanings other matters are involved. In the first place the question is raised 
about the use of the cross at all. Is it merely an abbreviated way of saying 
“This is a Christian Church”? If so, it is probably a redundance. There is 
probably a sign board outside, and the other furnishings inside will make the 
statement unnecessary. A symbol is not merely a sign; it is a “trap for medi- 
tation,” and carries in itself the invitation to the mind to think. The cross is 
the universal or almost universal symbol of Christianity because it points to 
the person of our Lord, the Bridegroom of the church, the Head of that living 
entity whose body is the Christian community, the Lord to whom the congre- 
gation of believers is committed. Its prominence ought to suggest that we are 
devoted not to a book or to a rite but to a Person. 

The Greek cross, which has by far the oldest usage in the church, is simply 
the Greek letter chi, the initial letter of the Greek word Christos. Its reference 
is directly to Jesus Christ. But it may have additional meaning for the con- 
templative. The horizontal and vertical may suggest the meeting of God and 
man, or the four arms, the universality of the four compass points, a mis- 
sionary motif. 

The Latin cross has a more particular reference —to the events of Good 
Friday. It suggests an emphasis upon the death of Christ and by implication 
minimizes all the other events and activities which are recounted together 
with his death in scripture. Now this emphasis is typical of medieval western 
soteriology, but it is so typical of the earlier churchmen, the Eastern church, 
the Reformation theologians, or current Protestant theology. 
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When the Latin cross is used it seems important also that the reference 
be clearly to the Person of Christ. It is completely unimportant that it be 
“rugged,” that it be made of wood, that the size be that of a human being, 
that the proportions suggest the actual instrument of torture. Our concern is 
not for the instrument of torture, it is for the Person. 

It is notable that in some places and times it has been required that some 
symbol of the Lord—the letters INRI, representative of the five wounds, 
jewels, or some other device — be a part of every cross. The empty cross alone 
does not properly symbolize anything except death and possibly deposition. 

LITURGICAL So it is not without reason that the corpus is used. But what is required in 

ART-SYMBOL 4 crucifix? First let us get rid of the notion of similitude. It is unimportant 
for us to have photographic or studied likenesses to physical matters in this as 
in any other religious art. We aren’t concerned about how Golgotha actually 
looked, we are concerned about what it meant. So the artist’s work is to make 
not a likeness but a symbol which will communicate the meaning of the event. 
But what does it mean? Love? Obedience? Tragedy? Horror? Conflict? Self 
discipline? Victory? These and more, perhaps. So much that no artist can 
do more than make a selection of ideas. The whole cannot be represented pic- 
torially. The question ultimately comes: Shall we settle for a limited but clear 
interpretation (such as, for instance, Griinewald’s), a figure which by trying 
to say everything says nothing except to identify the person (like most plaster 
images), or some device which brings the Person clearly to mind without 
being pictorial? To my mind the third possibility is most generally acceptable, 
the second never. And the first, because it cannot help being an incomplete 
idea has limitations in use. A tragic figure like Griinewald’s, for instance, might 
properly be used during Lent, but perhaps not through the rest of the year. If 
the corpus is to be used it may be well to have more than one cross. 

There remains another common usage —the crux triumphans—the robed 
figure of the victorious King in the attitude of the crucified man. This is an 
attempt to carry in a single visual image the ideas of crucifixion, and lordship. 
I think that the solution becomes what artists call “literary” rather than artis- 
tic. It is too complex and paradoxical for a single work. Furthermore the robes 
of a king are an exotic thing to us, and one does not illuminate the compara- 
tively simple idea of lordship through a less simple and familiar figure in gor- 
geous robes. This double idea is, it seems to me, more vigorously and simply 
symbolized by the double symbol of the crowned cross. 

After all is said on this subject, and what I have said is only a little, there 
remain many possibilities for the imaginative designer. And the same would 
apply if we were to study candles, fabrics, and other symbols used in the 
church. The important thing is that they be designed in terms of their mean- 
ing as well as their esthetic effect. 

The other area of visual media is composed of whatever is done in glass, 
painting, sculpture or other media in representational design. 
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As an example of the liturgical approach to a problem in this area I want 
to describe a single piece of metal sculpture with which I was once involved. 
The problem was to make a symbol of immortality —a concept which is 
also expressed by the number eight or by a ring, but not very satisfactorily. 
The decision was made to use the ancient symbol of the phoenix. This symbol 
has the disadvantage that to understand it one must know the old legend of 
its periodic immolation and its resurrection from the ashes. But it has also the 
advantages that most people know the story, and once having heard it do not 
forget it. The re-use of the ancient symbol also recalls the antiquity of the 
church, making a link between the old and the new; and this might gently yrpurGICAL 
imply the immortality of the church, though our concern was the immortality art- 
of man. REPRESEN- 
The phoenix is an imaginary bird, and the artist had more freedom in the TATION 
shape of the creation than if it had been an image of a rooster. But even if the 
symbol had been a familiar one he would have assumed what freedom he 
wished, because he was making not a bird but a symbol of a bird. If the artist 
is concerned with symbols he has no business being concerned with verisimili- 
tude. Good liturgical art cannot possibly be naturalistic; it must be abstract 
art. We must not be concerned with skill in representation; only skill in 
communication. 
In this case the bird is of steel plates; the sculptor’s tools were the cutting 
and welding torch, and the burnishing wheel. The torch working on the steel 
left it carrying the imprint of fire and the artist made the most of this. The 
wheel brought the bright suggestion of a new life. Grotesque talons and ruffled 
wings show the agony of death, but an attenuated neck and head are rising 
like a rocket in rebirth. So this sculpture becomes indeed a “trap for medita- 
tion.” It brings to a thoughtful observer the words of our Lord, “He who loses 
his life for my sake shall find it.” The choice of materials and tools, and the 
artist's work have the immediacy of the twentieth century. An esthetician 
could analyse the shapes and spaces, and this would add something to the 
understanding of the work. But the essential is that the symbol speaks to us, 
and the virtue of this thing like that of all good liturgical art, is that it speaks, 
or rather sings, to us movingly about a great truth. 
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BY LUDWIG LENEL 


Some Mid-Century Thoughts 
on the Organ and its Literature 


IN REFLECTING on organ music from the vantage point of the year 1959, 
there is a temptation to compare mid-century (rather than present-day) 
thoughts with those current at the beginning of the century. Such comparisons, 
which measure the past with the yardstick of the present, are possible no matter 
how much or how little change has taken place within half a century. They are 
particularly revealing when in retrospect we see that far-reaching changes have 
actually taken place. I need only to call your attention to the sound of the con- 
temporary organ, which derives from the application of principles learned from 
critical study of classic/baroque construction design (something unknown at 
the turn of the century), or of the contemporary discovery of pre-Bach music. 
No other instrument has changed the way the organ has, nor has the literature 
for any other instrument been re-evaluated or has that for the organ. Instead of 
touching on all aspects of the subject, I should like to take three broad and fairly 
obvious approaches in order to cover the material from different angles: 1) 
The organ as a service and a recital instrument, 2) The romantic versus the 
classic/baroque organ, 3) Organ literature. 


THE ORGAN AS A SERVICE AND A RECITAL INSTRUMENT 


One of the chief functions of the organ is to provide music for worship, which 
includes accompanying the singing of hymns, liturgy and anthems and the 
playing of other service music, such as preludes, postludes, etc. — the exclusive 
prerogative of the church in its worship, a fact which in itself makes the organ 
distinct from other instruments. However, a given piece of music which is se- 
lected for use on a specific Sunday on the basis of its liturgical fitness, may well 
appear on a recital program on the strength of its purely musical worth. Organ 
recital programs are invariably well sprinkled with compositions based on 
chorales, hymns and plain chant, and to a far lesser extent on pieces written for 
exhibitionistic purposes. This serves to point up the double nature peculiar to 
the organ. It is an instrument which is designed for both worship and concert. 
Parenthetically, let me say that I avoid using the terms “sacred” and “secular” 
because in all great periods of church music there has been virtually no stylistic 
distinction between the secular and the sacred. To make the distinction today 
is merely to acknowledge the secularization of our age, and the fact that there 
no longer exist accepted standards of taste in the aesthetic realm. Today, general 
sociological changes and the growing specialization in all branches of music 
have made such a distinction unavoidable. So-called “secular” characteristics 
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in sacred music are often objectionable less on account of their intrinsically 
secular quality, but because the music is not first-rate music to begin with. This 
is not to discredit the value of the very perceptive analysis of certain secular fea- 
tures, particularly in Victorian music, which Archibald Davidson provided in 
his Protestant Church Music in America. But how much better it would be 
if we would simply distinguish between good and bad music, rather than try to 
emphasize the distinction between sacred and secular. 

The choice of service music is based principally on liturgical considerations, 
that of recital music purely on musical ones. A tension may well exist today 
between the more conservative demands of the liturgy and the less conservative THE USE OF 
demands of the recital program. A much freer handling of dissonance, as a re- THE ORGAN 
sult of much experimentation in the 1920's, has taken place in contemporary 
music. To a certain extent, the organ resists a radical musical language. In it the 
highly developed, mutually reinforcing upper harmonics, abetted by the or- 
gan’s inherent lack of rhythmic-percussive characteristics can easily reduce to 
screaming or piercing dissonance chords which in the orchestra or on the piano 
may sound expressive or evocative, if their spacing and sequence is not care- 
fully worked out. This may, in part, account for the fact that few composers 
outside the realm of church music have written for the organ and that relatively 
little truly contemporary organ music exists — again, in contrast to other musi- 
cal instruments which have a genuinely representative contemporary repertoire 
written by the leading composers of our day. I do not mean to imply that only 
highly dissonant or experimental works are really contemporary, but that the 
range within contemporary music, which in orchestral or piano music, for in- 
stance, swings from a rather conservative to a tautly dissonant idiom, is fairly 
narrow in the realm of organ music. I am attaching no value judgment to this 
observation. 

In order to elaborate on a thought implicit in my opening sentence, let me 
contrast the present-day situation of the organ as a service and a recital instru- 
ment with the situation around 1900. The interesting fact is that the organ, in 
contrast to the piano or violin, hardly existed as a recital instrument at that 
time. The great 19th century organists that come to mind, such as Anton 
Bruckner or César Franck used the organ for large-scale improvisations rather 
than using its literature. It is characteristic that Bruckner, in spite of his fame 
as an organ virtuoso, did not leave any organ compositions behind. The ability 
to improvise on the organ, a tradition of many centuries, has been kept alive 
(in contrast to other instruments where it is almost lost nowadays, except in 
jazz), particularly in the French organ school. It was largely due to the pioneer- 
ing efforts of Karl Straube in Germany and Marcel Dupré in France, who as 
first rate virtuoso players restored to the organ its prestige as an instrument 
with a great heritage, that the organ began again to be taken seriously. Further- 
more, the penchant for the historical approach to music, which began in the 
nineteenth century, bore fruit in returning to the organ the works which Bach 
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wrote for the instrument, thus halting a trend which had enjoyed, and was en- 
joying, a great vogue — transcribing for the piano music which had originally 
been written for another performing medium (e.g. Franz Lizst’s transcriptions 
of Bach’s organ works). Together with this start at re-appraising the literature 
for the organ came the growing realization that the instrument could serve 
satisfactorily for recital as well as service. 


THE ROMANTIC VERSUS THE CLASSIC/BAROQUE ORGAN 


The pages of the DIAPASON * have been somewhat less filled lately with tem- 
THE CLASsIc/ Pperamental outbursts of opinions and discussions concerning the relative 
BAROQUE Merits of the two types of organ: romantic and classic/baroque. Right now the 
ORGAN _ issue of tracker versus electric action seems to have taken the place of the 
former discussion, with equally heated opinions pro and con. The importance 
of each stop having a carefully considered place in the over-all ensemble, of 
sufficiently developed mutations and mixtures, of the placement and the size 
of the organ chamber within the church and of favorable acoustical conditions 
— all this seems to be generally acknowledged today. And few would deny the 

desirability in a large organ of string tone and solo stops. 

But after all this is said, there still remains the main consideration: how to 
communicate, how to make a large segment of the organ literature, namely, the 
music of Bach and the pre-Bach period, come alive to present-day listeners. 
Even granting the willingness of a listener to open himself to such music, there 
is still a certain amount of musical experience and historical background de- 
sirable or, at least, helpful, for real enjoyment. Program notes which point out 
succinctly what to listen for in a composition can be of real help. Important, too, 
is the proper placement of compositions in an effective sequence (perhaps we 
have too many chronologically orientated programs). 

It seems to me that we have almost won the battle of the necessity for an 
organ that can produce fairly authentically the music of the baroque period in 
music (ca. 1600-1750). But we are only beginning to approach the problem 
involved in a valid interpretation of earlier music: namely, of arriving at a 
fusion of a thorough historical knowledge of the music and its time and a per- 
sonal identification with the music itself. Mechanical objectivity is as ill-advised 
as is subjective indulgence. There is certainly room in interpretation for the 
differences of personalities and individual temperaments, but they must be con- 
tained within the boundaries of a given style, even though felt and re-created 
through the mind and heart of a twentieth century player. The differences in 
size and make-up of various organs make the task of the organist one of the 
most challenging and difficult ones as compared with that of other instrumen- 
talists. He shares with them the necessity for being a thorough technician, but 
he can depend less, perhaps, on instinctive musicianship alone that can the 
instrumentalist playing the more immediately accessible music of the nine- 
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teenth century, which constitutes so important a part of the literature for almost 
all instruments, except the organ. 

In 1900 the ideals of the classic/baroque organ did not exist. The question 
of “classic” versus “romantic” had not even been raised. But it is interesting 
that the highly successful pioneering efforts of men like Straube and Dupré to 
regain for the organ the dignity of a great musical instrument took place during 
the heyday of the romantic organ, with its prominent use of solo stops, quick 
shifting registrations, a graduated, romantically-conceived scale of dynamics, 
etc. The gradual shift to the ideal of the classic/ baroque organ, in which Albert 
Schweitzer played a leading role at the beginning of this century, will be touched 
upon in the third section of this article. 


ORGAN 
LITERATURE 


ORGAN LITERATURE 


In surveying the literature written for the organ, one is struck by the dearth 
of significant writing following the death of Johann Sebastian Bach. Whereas 
the great nineteenth century composers are well represented in programs of 
symphonic music, piano and other solo instruments, they are much less repre- 
sented on organ programs. We have the Felix Mendelssohn sonatas — which 
are not fully representative of the talent of their composer, a few virtuoso com- 
positions by Franz Liszt, the Julius Reubke sonata, the posthumous chorale 
preludes of Johannes Brahms, and, finally, the important output of César 
Franck. His last three Chorales, particularly, which are so closely associated 
with the sound of the Cavaillé-Col organ in the St. Sulpice church in Paris, and 
the works mentioned above are the main heritage of the last century. The real 
blossoming of the romantic school of organ playing, however, was reached 
only at the beginning of this century in the works of Max Reger and Sigfried 
Karg-Elert, and in the many transcriptions from orchestral works which were 
performed at that time. When we recall how Reger was championed in his time 
as the man who had brought back the prestige of a long-lost, great tradition with 
his prolific, contrapuntal and chordal compositions for organ, and when we see 
how little his music seems to be played today, we cannot help feeling that the 
era which spawned the development of the romantic organ was just not favor- 
able for the creation of great music for the organ. Perhaps the oft-quoted state- 
ment about a great genius being born at the right time is applicable in reverse 
in regard to Reger. He was a genius born at the wrong time. In spite of some 
great fantasies, such as “Wake, Awake”, and in spite of his immense talent, the 
mixture of naiveté and sophistication, of simplicity and bombast did not pro- 
duce an artistically valid and unified expression. 

Let us further recall the complete reorientation after the first World War, 
largely helped along by Karl Straube. The building of the classical Praetorius 
organ in Freiburg in the early 1920’s, under Willibald Gurlitt, began a reform 
based on the construction principles of the classic/baroque organ and the re- 
discovery of its literature which is still gaining momentum today. No other 
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instrument or instrumental literature demonstrates anything comparable to this 
reorientation in the field of the organ and its music. 

We can see how the interest in, and re-evaluation of, baroque music is in- 
timately bound up with our time, and to a certain extent has influenced the 
writing of contemporary organ music, particularly in Germany. We sense, in 
looking back, that the French music of Tournemire, Messiaen, Alain, Langlais, 
and others, is infinitely superior to the academicism and rather shallow senti- 
mentality of Widor and Guilmant. German music, with the exception of the 
Hindemith sonatas and some music of Pepping and Schroeder, is as yet little 

CONCLUSION Known in this country — particularly, the music of Johann Nepomuk David. 
In view of the complete and amazing coming-of-age of American orchestral, 
chamber and vocal music since World War I, it is strange that American organ 
music has commanded little attention. Could it be that American church music 
has been too isolated, or that the denominationalism in this country has kept 
music (and religion) on too low a cultural level? 


CONCLUSION: PRESENT SITUATION AND OUTLOOK 


There is no reason to end on a pessimistic note. The organ, as an instrument, 
has gained stature in recent decades through the inclusion of principles of 
classic/baroque design. About this there can be doubt. But we have to be con- 
stantly on guard against mass production and assembly line methods, an ever- 
present danger in our day. It is unfortunate that the organ, for economic rea- 
sons, has to compete with electronic instruments, which attempt to imitate 
pipe organ sound and try to be authentic purveyors of organ literature. The 
evolution and development of electronic instruments has certainly been amaz- 
ing. We are just at the beginning of a vast era of musical experimentation with 
electronic sound. This is fine as long as electronic instruments do not masquer- 
ade in the guise of true organs. 

There are a number of reasons for being encouraged over the situation in 
contemporary organ music. We know, for instance, of Marilyn Mason’s recent 
commissioning of American composers to write for the organ, and of her play- 
ing of their compositions —a very constructive and courageous undertaking. 
Other outstanding recitalists have also consistently championed the cause of 
contemporary music for the organ. This will have the effect of raising the level 
of music being written. Another important stimulus to the composer writing for 
the organ should be the increasing number and distribution of contemporary 
American organs that embody the best features of the different periods of or- 
gan design. 

Supremely great geniuses, like Bach, are not only born at the right time, but, 
as synthesizers of the artistic expression of a whole age, they build on the 
achievements of lesser men and benefit by the prevailing high standards of 
craftsmanship in their time. We need to be aware of a great past, to be open to 
the best that is being produced in contemporary art, and to work toward a still 
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higher level of craftsmanship in the future. Only a milieu such as this can pro- 
duce a master. The mutual understanding between the church and the artist 
had for centuries been the basis for the creation and nurturing of great art. The 
church must again encourage the artist, in order that there may be a place for 
a vital, living art in our time. Then the Biblical injunction to “sing to the Lord 
a new song” will not be in vain. 


ROBERT E. A. LEE 


Audio - Visual Communications 


IT IS FITTING that this Society at its first conference has scheduled as an area 
of study Audio-Visual Communications. This is indeed a sign of the times. 
Surely such a conference two decades ago would not have been this sensitive to 
the church’s relationship to the communications revolution. 

Dr. Clayton Griswold, former head of the radio and television activity of the 
Presbyterian Church USA, has stated, “For the Church of today not to make 
extensive use of radio and television would be as unthinkable as if St. Paul re- 
fused to travel in ships or Luther and Calvin had looked down on the printing 
press as unworthy of their use.” * 


THE MEANING OF AUDIO-VISUAL COMMUNICATION 


What is this thing? Do you and I mean the same thing when we say “audio- 
visual”? Do we take into consideration any physical prop that illustrates a mes- 
sage or are we thinking mainly of the organized use of techniques of projection 
that have come into prominence in the last two decades? I propose we first 
screen the subject from the following points of view: mechanical, functional, 
and artistic. 


MECHANICAL MEANING 


To many the term audio-visual brings an immediate association with gadgets. 
Used either as an adjective or a noun, the term is often today identified by its 
abbreviation, “AV”. While an effective visual aid in a teaching program need 
only be a blackboard and a piece of chalk, the usual AV concept connotes a 
slightly more technical and complicated device. 

Some local congregations are blessed with a volunteer person whose hobby 


* This lecture was read at the First Annual Conference of the Lutheran Society for Worship, 
Music and the Arts, Scott Hall, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn, June 20, 1958. 

1. Dr. Clayton Griswold — Address to the seventeenth General Council of the World Presby- 
terian Alliance. Reported in the New York Herald Tribune, August 4, 1954. 
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is audio-visual education. Usually such a person is one who is excited by the 
magic that comes from the lantern, one who loves gadgets, and will spend hours 
in getting the right narration on a spool of tape, who will sort and file and clean 
and catalogue slides and filmstrips, who will mimeograph lists of an ever-in- 
creasing library. Ask him to show you the corner he helps to brighten in the 
church basement or parish hall, and you will see various sorts of projectors: 
one for 16mm sound films, one as a combination for both slides and filmstrips, 
and perhaps — if he really has sold his board on an ample budget — an opaque 
projector or stereopticon. He is likely to have a tape recorder and a portable 
MECHANICAL _ three speed phonograph turntable. 

MEANING The extent to which Protestant Churches have become AV-conscious is re- 
vealed in a survey recently published. The Philadelphia private research firm 
that undertook this survey discovered that 61% of American Protestant 
churches own 16mm sound motion picture projectors, and 69.7% own slide 
and filmstrip projectors.” 

Radio and television are highly important media of audio-visual communi- 
cation, to be sure, and more will be said later about them, but they do not bring 
major mechanical concern to the average parish. Nevertheless, it is true that 
newly-constructed church buildings in some areas today are being wired for 
television as well as radio. 

While the transmitting process itself is, or can be, a phenomenon of fascina- 
tion, more valid for this discussion is a focus on the purpose of it all. We need 
to be reminded that actual communication is taking place only as the message 
or information or idea evokes some kind of response in the human conscious- 
ness to which point it may have been transmitted by one of our AV techniques. 
That’s why we want further to examine various audio-visual devices and re- 
sources in relationship to the tasks they can be expected to perform. 


FUNCTIONAL MEANING 


Any audio-visual material should have its purpose clearly defined. The more 
singular and primary the avowed purpose, usually the better the functional 
utility of the item. Even though this is obvious and axiomatic, it is still true that 
every year new productions are prepared which have no apparent main pur- 
pose; often, perhaps, the authors have omnibus intentions, wanting, naturally, 
to apply a valid and compelling communication idea to the maximum number 
of situations. 

The functional view in the AV area is inherent in the nomenclature. We 
refer to audio-visual aids. We call the educational movie, filmstrip, slide set or 
recording a tool. 

The key, of course, to getting mileage out of teaching tools is curriculum in- 
tegration of educational productions. Lutheran churches, which have excelled 


2. From a study prepared for Christian Herald magazine by Audience Analysts, Inc., of 
Philadelphia, Pa. (1958) 
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in certain other phases of audio-visual development, do not have AV resources 
strongly integrated into their church school courses. There are encouraging 
Signs pointing toward progressive structuring of AV aids into new curriculum 
materials soon to be released or now in advanced planning stages. The size of 
the task and financing problem have kept Lutherans trailing some other major 
denominations in this matter of integration. The task is considerable. Preparing 
a set of filmstrips merely for one church school course, for example, is a stag- 
gering assignment. Here is where Lutheran cooperation in curriculum planning 
makes sense from an economic aspect. There seems to be adequate proof that 
the one way to insure success in distribution of a film is to make it a foundation 
of a particular course of study that is automatically used in a given number of 
situations. Volume demand minimizes or eliminates the financial problem which 
is basically one of risk and investment. If there is money available, the writing 
and production of AV aids can be commissioned. 

Another formidable roadblock to effective AV utilization in the parish 
education program of our Lutheran churches is the resistance on the part of the 
teacher. This is why: selecting, securing, and working into a lesson any AV aid 
is just too much work and the mechanics of projection are either too frightening 
or too taxing for the average teacher. But it is a challenge indeed for the alert 
audio-visual director in a local church school to overcome these difficulties — 
or at least minimize them —by a teacher approach that includes projection 
service, where desired, together with planning, training, and diplomacy. 

Beyond the specific function of helping a teacher teach—and educators 
insist that a film, for example, does not replace the teacher nor make the teach- 
ing task necessarily any easier — the various sights and sounds may serve also 
as journalism tools. This term covers all AV materials that inform, influence, 
stimulate, and promote. The use is different from the teaching situation per se. 
Stewardship films, a college film, an annual recorded message to the congrega- 
tions from a synod president — these would be church uses of a journalism 
tool. 

Our definitions of functional categories as teaching tools and journalism 
tools are not adequate to cover the use the church makes of the mass media of 
communication. Of course, it is true that we use radio and television for both 
teaching and journalism. In the latter category it should be mentioned that the 
Lutheran Church today is perhaps providing the best, if not virtually the only, 
religious news reporting on radio through the ULCA program “Church World 
News” and the ELC’s “The Church at Work”. 

Sometimes a program whose only obvious intent is journalism results in 
something quite different. The finest Christian witness I have ever seen and 
heard transmitted by television was on a late night interview program in New 
York called “Night Beat”. The guest was the well-known gospel singer Mahalia 
Jackson. In a lovely and humble way she gave, in response to the incisive and 
almost cruel probing of the interrogator, honest and forthright answers as to 
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what she believed. The level of communication during those moments was 
extremely high. Christian witnessing was experiencing one of its finest hours as 
an unassuming colored lady shared with millions her complete faith and trust 
in Jesus Christ. The intent was, of course, only journalism; the result was 
evangelism. 

Evangelism is the obvious task of the church in radio and television. Even 
so, we have often been guilty of using these amazing mission vehicles for moti- 
vations other than reaching the unreached. We have broadcast church services 
as a convenience to our own members who could not or chose not to attend. We 

FUNCTIONAL ave presumed that the direction of our communication was the same for com- 
MEANING Mitted Christians as for those who were outside the Christian fellowship and 
perhaps even hostile to the Christian faith. 

Nevertheless, no one has really yet answered the question as to whether or 
not radio or television can in all reality serve, as a ministry complete unto itself, 
the church’s task of evangelism. Unless there is some means of relating the in- 
dividual in the audience to the ongoing ministry of the church and the fellow- 
ship of other Christians, it hardly seems that mass evangelism can be efficacious. 
When we get right down to the basic analysis of the church’s communication 
problem with a mass medium, it seems that we have to conclude that the real 
function of radio and television is just to establish a connection. Dr. Herman 
Gockel, religious director of the Missouri Synod Lutheran television series 
“This is the Life”, explained it to me this way, “We believe that television 
should be used by the Church not as the pulpit but rather as the church bell.” 

Another question that church has not satisfactorily resolved is the extent to 
which an experience of worship can be provided by radio or television. At this 
point I am sure that hundreds of dedicated Christians would come forward to 
testify that the broadcasting of church services and other devotional programs 
has been a great blessing. For them there is a veritable plethora of remote-con- 
trol worship opportunities today. No one would deny the church’s use of radio 
and, similarly, TV as an extension instrumentality for its ministry of worship, 
but one might well challenge the practical wisdom of limiting the church’s func- 
tional use of God-given means of mass communication to merely duplicating 
what the listener or viewer would get if he were within the four walls of the 
church. The Christian Church must do more than take the path of least re- 
sistance in its communication responsibility. Some deep and serious probing 
into the nature of the media and the nature of the task needs to be done. 

In this respect a most interesting study was undertaken a few months ago by 
the United Lutheran Church in America under the supervision of its Depart- 
ment of Press, Radio and Television. Some twenty TV resource consultants 
were called to a conference to help that church body to determine to whom it- 
should speak by television, what it should say and how it should say it. The 
group consisted of laymen and pastors, including theologians. The essence of 
their definition of the target audience is most significant. They agreed that the 
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majority of the television thrust should be to “the thoroughly secularized adult 
American who lives and moves and breathes on the fringe of the Christian 
Church.” § 

At its initial meeting the ULCA TV resource consultants were unable to 
wrestle with the problem of how the church should utilize TV, but it did recom- 
mend that the message should be, “evangelical; Christian, and, when possible, 
Lutheran ; and should be relevant to the condition of Man.” 4 

The following questions by the research team of Parker, Barry and Smythe, 

that conducted the New Haven communications research project several years 
ago, must sooner or later be answered by the church in its struggle to define 
the functional nature of its communication task in the mass media: 
What is religious broadcasting intended to do? Win converts? Its effectiveness here could 
be readily measured, if this were a serious purpose. Prick the conscience of the lagging 
churchgoer? Present the religious life in attractive terms? Encourage a general attitude of 
acceptance of religion on the part of the public (i.e., do a “public relations” job for the 
churches) ? Bring the church to the shut-in? Do adult religious education? Bring the “best” 
in American religion to the average home? 5 


ARTISTIC MEANING 


Our survey over the communication field from the viewpoint of the church 
would not be complete without taking a perspective on the artistic aspect. Ordi- 
narily the church has a more specific purpose in mind than merely providing a 
cultural platform for the sake of art. Its production has been motivated by some 
of the practical considerations we have just referred to. Nevertheless, some- 
times it happens that the result can be justifiably considered as a work of art. 
Unfortunately the church has had relatively little experience in utilizing audio- 
visual communication media as art forms. However, I know of certain radio 
broadcasts, television programs and films which I believe can be considered ar- 
tistic works of real value and integrity. 

I believe that this happened with our MARTIN LUTHER film. Lutheran 
Church Productions, Inc., did not set out to commission a work of art; rather, 
it sought to interpret through the medium of the motion picture the meaning of 
the Protestant Reformation; it chose to do this by creating a dramatic docu- 
mentary on the religious issues involved in the Reformation. Fortunately, the 
subject was noble enough and the vision of its communicators broad enough to 
undertake the project with abundant faith backed up by adequate risking of 
financial capital. 

Other commissions of this Society will be delving into the church’s relation- 
ship to various art forms. The motion picture has not developed sufficiently as 

3. Distillation of ULCA TV Consultation — prepared by Press Radio and Television De- 


partment of the United Lutheran Church in America. (December 17, 1957). 


4. Ibid. 

5. Everatt C. Parker, David W. Barry, Dallas W. Smythe, The Television-Radio Audience 
and Religion, Harper & Brothers, 1955, p. 408. 

6. Malcolm Boyd, Crisis in Communication, Doubleday & Company, 1957. p. 66. 
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a religious vehicle for there to be any significant pronouncements from an ex- 
plicitly theological point of view. One can almost count on the fingers of both 
hands the better films which have contained the elements of religious drama in 
the obvious sense. One thinks of “A Man Called Peter’, “The Robe’, “One 
Foot in Heaven”, “God is my Partner”, “The Mark of the Hawk”, as well as 
“Martin Luther” and the more recent significant Danish film version of the Kaj 
Munk play, “Ordet”. In the broad sense, of course, it might be claimed that 
many legitimate dramas that actually mirror the condition of Man have signifi- 
cant theological implications and overtones and are therefore essentially re- 


SPECIAL _ ligious. 


CONCERNS 
SPECIAL CONCERNS OF LUTHERANS 


Aside from our general academic or cultural interest in effective communica- 
tions, the Lutheran Church will not want to focus on the means of audio-visual 
communication as an end in itself. These AV techniques assist the church in 
its basic task which is communication. 

Above all denominational groups, it seems to me the Lutheran Church should 
occupy itself with the intrinsic audio-visual matter of the Word and the Sacra- 
ments. In a very profound sense, God’s Love was communicated to man through 
a visualization, in reality, of himself in the form of the person of our Lord, Jesus 
Christ. The Savior himself instituted a “communion” (and indeed a means of 
communication!) in the Sacraments of the Lord’s Supper and Baptism. We 
believe that these are much more than symbols. They are a Means of Grace 
and thus a way in which Almighty God establishes a tangible (audio and visual) 
communication with man. 

With its imperatives of teaching and missionary development, the Lutheran 
Church has established for itself a reputation as a teaching church and a sing- 
ing church. In recent years, it has established something of a reputation also 
as a progressive leader in audio-visual communication. 

The Lutheran pre-eminence in this field is recognized when one thinks of 
such bold endeavors as the Lutheran Hour (Lutheran Laymen’s League), 
“This Is The Life” (Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod), the outstanding stew- 
ardship films of the Lutheran Laymen’s Movement for stewardship of the 
ULCA, the joint Lutheran parish education project of visualizing the cate- 
chism, the consistent radio broadcast service over more than a quarter of a 
century by three standard broadcast stations operated by the Lutheran educa- 
tional institutions, as well as untold number of local and regional broadcast 
projects of worship, evangelism, and Christian education. 

The MARTIN LUTHER film, previously mentioned, has given the Lutheran 
Church an unusual distribution phenomenon. It became a matter of record in 
the annals of cinema history that this marked the first time that a church-spon- 
sored film had become a box office success. As a result, the unique Lutheran 
witness provided by the film was transmitted more effectively to audiences num- 
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bering in the millions in movie houses in the United States and many other 
countries of the world. So that churches and schools could have access to this 
film on a continuing basis, for audio visual utilization, a distribution of some 
4,000 copies of this film in 16mm form was recently completed. Now the tele- 
vision thrust of the same picture has experienced a successful beginning. 

Lessons from this somewhat spectacular experience of joint Lutheran com- 
munication effort might be summarized in this way: 

1. A worthy subject should be selected — one that demands telling. 

2. Complete integrity of documentation and interpretation is basic. 

3. The Christian message deserves the best professional production skills. 

4. Controversy need not be necessarily be avoided. 

It should be noted here that the main cooperative agency of inter-denomina- 
tional radio, television and films is becoming alarmed at the apparent growth 
of denominational efforts in mass communications as opposed to inter-de- 
nominational efforts. The Broadcasting and Film Commission of the National 
Council of Churches understandably champions cooperative endeavor and 
challenges the validity of one group having to make its peculiar witness to the 
general public. It was with this in mind that the executive director of the BFC 
stated in a recent report, “. . . the member communions (need) to learn that, 
in Christian broadcasting at least, ‘in unity there is strength’ —and only in 
unity. The temptation to do denominational broadcasting is very strong, and 
its futility, except perhaps for narrowly promotional purposes, has yet to be 
acknowledged.” ‘ 

If Lutherans believe they have a distinctive communication obligation on 
the national scene apart from that of other Christian groups, they will find it 
necessary in the future to articulate the reasons why they must speak as Luther- 
ans rather than merely as Protestant Christians. Likely the Lutheran Churches 
are far from ready for complete amalgamation of effort in the mass media even 
among themselves and any program for the future will have to face radio and 
television activity both denominationally and inter-denominationally. 


HOW TO TRANSLATE OUR CONCERN INTO ACTION 


This Society is attempting to determine some course of action that will make a 
meaningful contribution to the communication task of the Lutheran Church in 
the audio-visual field. The problem is multiplied by the number of individual 
talents and skills that approach the myriad communication situations all the 
way from the projection of a set of slides in a Sunday School classroom to the 
implementation of a $750,000 annual television budget. Where the individual 
interested member of this Society can fit into a program of such variety and 
breadth can only be answered on a relative basis according to need and cir- 
cumstance. 


7. S. Franklin Mack, Annual Report to the Board of Managers, Broadcasting and Film Com- 
mission of the National Council of the Churches of Christ, in the U.S.A. February 18-20, 1958, 


p. 8. 
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FROM CONCERN 
TO ACTION 


There is one important area, however, where anyone and everyone can par- 
ticipate and where this Society can contribute significant impetus. 1 ) I propose 
an educational emphasis throughout all of our churches on the why and how 
of constructive criticism, vis-a-vis films, television, and radio. 

This is an area worthy of a commmission alone. The why of the need for 
constructive criticism on the part of responsible Christians was illustrated for 
me forcefully in one recent issue of the entertainment trade journal, Variety. 
The article, with a Hollywood dateline, included these strange thoughts. 
“Horror films are good for teenagers, providing adolescent therapy which permits a per- 
fectly healthy outlook upon life, according to Herman Cohen, who has concentrated upon ~ 
such product since the success of ‘I Was a Teenage Werewolf.” . . . “Our modern 


Frankenstein movies are no more terrifying to a child than such Biblical stories as a whale 
devouring Jonah or Daniel in the lions’ den, according to Wheeler.” * 


Elsewhere in the same issue, these shocking statistics were cited: 


“The National Assn. for Better Radio and Television reported 223 killings of human 
beings on programs carried by the seven Los Angeles television stations week of May 3-9, 
and has submitted its findings to the broadcasters, the FCC, J. Edgar Hoover at FBI head- 
quarters, and 325 of the most influential sponsors, with notification that crime via TV has 
reached an all time peak. 

“Figures revealed, according to NAFBRAT, that KRCA televised 500% more killings 
in this year’s survey week than it did during the survey week of 1952. 

“Tabulation of crimes for the yeek included 161 murders, 60 ‘justifiable’ killings, two 
suicides, 1952 attempted murders, 83 robberies, 15 kidnappings, 24 conspiracies to com- 
mit murder, 21 jailbreaks, seven attempted lynchings, six dynamitings, 11 extortions, two 
cases of arson, and two instances of physical torture.” ® 


The ways and means for implementing a comprehensive program of con- 
structive criticism will have to be studied with care. However, no responsible 
Christian should allow his conscience to be solved by thinking that it doesn’t 
matter. Our people should be told that their letters do make a difference and 
any professional broadcasters will attest to this. 


2) I further propose that this Society, through its commission on audio- 
visual communications, seek to implement an educational emphasis on the crea- 
tive utilization of audio-visual materials. By this I do not mean that the group 
need to duplicate the continuing task of parish educational facilities within Lu- 
theranism. But there are veritable treasures of program material in available sec- 
ular motion pictures which serve what Malcolm Boyd has called the “negative 
witness.” Some interesting experiments in this area have been conducted in 
France. There, a secular film is chosen for its successful mirroring of man’s con- 
dition and spiritual needs. Student groups discuss the implicit theological consid- 
erations. The viewpoint of the Christian Church is thereupon applied to the 


8. “Quotes Psychiatrist: ‘Horror’ Aids Kids Shed their Primitive Fears” Variety, June 3 
1958, p. 19. 


9. “TV’s Death Toll”, Variety, June 3, 1958, page 14. 
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FIRST PRIZE 
Maul and Pulver Architects 


Covina, California 


Chapel in the Hills Competition 


Lutheran Vespers is a radio ministry without a defined congregation and at present 
without a church center. It has been estimated that 1,000,000 people listen each 
Sunday to the broadcasts presently carried by 28 radio stations. This number will 
be increased to more than 100 stations in 1959. 

The Lutheran Vesper Board plans to build a chapel in the Black Hills as a center 
of activity for Lutheran Vespers. The Chapel is intended to serve as a worship center 
for tourists in the summertime and a permanent office and recording workshop for 
the preparation and mailing of all Lutheran Vesper programs. It is hoped that the 
building of this Chapel will help to capture the imagination of many people who are 
interested in Lutheran Vespers and to encourage visits by many of them. 

Because it is expected that this Chapel will be visited by tens of thousands of 
tourists every summer, there will be great interest in the design and plan. Further- 
more, a bold and daring Chapel design will greatly increase the number of visitors. 
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HONORABLE MENTION / SOvik, Mathre and Madson / Northfield, Minnesota 


PROGRAM OF THE COMPETITION 


Sponsorship — The Board of Lutheran Vespers 

Rules — A.I.A. authorized competition — Cecil M. Tammen, A.I.A., Professional 
Advisor, 

Jury of Award: — five members — three architects — two clergymen 

Competitors — by invitation 

Site: — A wooded and rocky piece of ground located about twelve miles west of 
Rapid City, South Dakota, near Highway 16. From the high point of this moun- 
tain top there is a grand vista in all directions with views extending up to 40 miles. 

Requirements: — 
1. sanctuary seating 150 persons 

narthex including small kitchen for social hours. 

a pastor’s office 

secretary’s Offices 

tape recording room 
6. service rooms 

Award — Architectural commission for the project 


Se ee 


Harold Spitznagel and Associates 


CLEARING 


THE WINNER’S COMMENTS ON THE DESIGN 


“We felt foremost that there should be a strong spiritual significance to the design. 
To accomplish this, we incorporated a circular plan with seven concrete panels, seven 
glass panels and the diamond shape. Also it was felt that height in the chapel area 
would create an ethereal feeling of transcendency. 

Because of the great number of visitors anticipated at this chapel, the design should 
be such that visitors would be strongly attracted to it and would immediately recognize © 
it as something very special and not as an idea that they might take back home to their 
own parish for construction as a suburban church. 

The location, on the top of a mountain, suggested that the chapel unit must be 
high enough to be seen from the highway, thereby exerting a compulsory influence 
on the traveler to stop and visit.” 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


HONORABLE MENTION / Harold Spitznagel and Associates / Sioux Falls, So. Dakota 


This well organized plan features a circular nave surrounded by a generous glazed 
narthex. The sanctuary tower rises above the low surrounding spaces with great dra- 
matic effect. The copper clad inverted funnel shaped tower is terminated with a 
colored glass lantern admitting light by day and glowing with a luminous colored 
light by night. S.J.M. 


HONORABLE MENTION / Sdvik, Mathre and Madson / Northfield, Minnesota 


In this design the inverted pyramid shaped sanctuary becomes a continuation of 
the visitor’s pilgrimage from the base of the mountain. Reached by a circular stairway 
the concrete shell is open to the sky and capped only with a tinted glass roof. In con- 
trast to the open narthex area, the sanctuary focuses the worshippers’ attention up- 
ward to the heavens rather than outward to the view. This is an attempt to provide a 
sense of being close to God rather than merely to nature. S.J.M. 


HONORABLE MENTION / Professor Ralph Rapson / Minneapolis, Minnesota 


The free flowing tent-like forms of this unique chapel design provide a variety of 
subtle spaces within the unconfining glass walls. The result is a structure light and 
airy in feeling, graceful and yet secure. This design is in strong contrast to the rigid 
geometry of much contemporary design and emphasizes the emotional quality of 
curved line and form. S.J.M. 


HONORABLE MENTION 
Professor Ralph Rapson 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


morass of man’s spiritual plight, as exposed. It has been encouraging to note 
that there have been similar attempts in this country and it would seem that the 
better films as well as the better plays could serve as resource material in what 
virtually becomes Christian communication of the highest order. 


3) In addition to an educational emphasis, this Society might consider ways 
and means of promoting participation in the churches’ own production efforts 
in this area, One obvious way is the recruitment of audio-visual craftsmen. This 
involves discovering and encouraging talent and sponsoring training efforts. 

It is my firm conviction that the Lutheran Church today is suffering from its 
own past sins of neglect in the area of creative writing. While this is liable to be FROM CONCERN 
true in nearly all areas of literature, it poses a practical problem when the church To ACTION 
faces tremendous opportunities in radio, television and films. One may well ask 
where are the writers today who claim affiliation with the Lutheran Church? To 
be sure, there are Lutheran craftsmen in all media of communication. The Ro- 
man Catholic Church is in a different position today, in this respect, not alone 
because it is a larger group; it seems quite clear that some years ago it saw the 
relationship between the communications revolution and the availability of 
interpreters skilled in media. As a result, an educational emphasis was under- 
taken at Fordham University, among other places, and there are today Roman 
Catholic writers of note with tremendous influence in nearly all phases of com- 
munication. 

While this talent recruitment problem is important enough to command the 
attention of all echelons of the church, it would seem to belong within the spe- 
cial purview of our institutions of higher Christian education. Together with the 
writing skills that could be developed in these ideal academic: communities, 
there exists also the parallel needs for actors, directors, designers, and various 
other communication techniques. 

Might we look ahead toward a workshop of Lutheran college students at one 
of our campuses which would seriously explore and experiment in creative 
audio-visual production? Such a workshop could conceivably utilize the entire 
summer months, and, if thoroughly planned and financed, could reasonably 
draw at instructors, counselors, and resource consultants the finest of profes- 
sional talent. 

I recall that there was one significant attempt in this direction several seasons 
ago on the campus of St. Olaf College, where a cast and crew recruited from 
other ELC institutions produced a promotional film for the ELC Placement 
Service. While the result was perhaps not spectacular, it was sufficiently positive 
to encourage a perpetuation and development of the idea. 

One final thought is this — with the competitive pressures of modern society 
subjecting us to force-fed communication of a multitude of ideas during every 
waking hour of the day, we need to resist “pushing the panic button.” We would 
do our Society in general no favor if we add fuel to the fires which burn on the 
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altars of the “success” cult. We need not evaluate our efforts by their bigness or 
their budget of their flamboyance. Dr. Henrick Kramer has stated it well in his 
The Communication of the Christian Faith. 
The search for successful communication has no Biblical justification. Only the search for 
faithful, really interpretive communication has.” 1° 


10. Henrick Kraemer, The Communication of the Christian Faith, Westminster Press, 1956. 


Editorial Comments 


LIKE SEPARATING wheat from chaff we claim for some works of art an enduring, timeless quality 
and others seem but the aberrations of the moment. There are people who hesitate to enthuse over 
anything produced in the last fifty years because it has not yet lived sufficiently long to earn the title of 
agelessness. There can be some assurance with the old. One is left to his own intuitions with the new, 
the contemporary, the modern. The play-it-safe esthetes are most at home among the ancients. 

The art dealers and the connoisseur have a financial stake in making selections which will endure or 
even increase in value with age. In the past hundred years immense fortunes have been made through 
shrewd purchasing. Today a Rembrandt, a Van Gogh or a Cezanne, practically worthless during the 
lifetime of the painter, now outsell both the contemporary and the ancient. Man will always be puzzled 
by the transitoriness of some art and the ageless quality of other works. At the time I was studying in 
Paris there was speculation concerning the moving of paintings from the modern Luxemburg gallery to 
the permanent gallery of the Louvre. What happened to hundreds of paintings in the Luxemburg which 
never reached the Louvre? What was the criterion which consigned the majority to official oblivion? 

An easy answer is that the selection was made on the basis of good design. Good design is always good 
design whether applied to architecture or painting. Styles are transitory, and the “isms” come and go. 
Only that has a timeless excellence which conforms to the principles of design, principles which each 
age has to rediscover for itself. One would think that a thorough grounding in these principles would 
make judgment in the arts comparatively simple. Art history seems to indicate that this is not the case. 
The cognoscenti have been wrong more often than right in the past. Is it possible to learn from their 
mistakes and avoid their errors in the future? I doubt it. There are too few educated eyes. 

Probably we are too self-conscious about our attempts at artistic selection. Our eyes are clouded by 
egotism and conceit. A more childlike response, a courageous affirmation of our own intuitions regard- 
less of reputation and future valuation seems the surest way to live in the present. For most of us the sep- 
aration of the wheat from the chaff comes from a willingness to trust in one’s intuitions with the 
additional bolstering of one’s knowledge of good design. 


A fe 


AUTUMN, 1959, has produced a consistent strain of comment on developments in the field of arch- 
itecture: the severity of “the international style” is becoming monotonous. A new interest in ornamenta- 
tion, richness, and even “worldliness” is being lavished on buildings. This was the theme in repeated 
articles in weekly news magazines, in the October Harper’s and, most of all, in Allan Temko’s bril- 
liant piece in the September Horizon. Horizon is a glossy big sister to American Heritage among the 
hard-bound magazines, and every issue has features which will find response among our readers. Temko 
argued that “High Modern” as a style has dawned on us. Optimistic about current trends which have 
learned from Mies van der Rohe and the concrete-and-steel school yet which have moved beyond their 
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subtraction, Temko is encouraged to see emerging a new synthesis of art and architecture that may 
one day match the Gothic. Interestingly enough, six of seventeen buildings illustrated were churches 
— Suggesting that religious architecture is once again at the center of the creative traditions. Temko’s 
choices revealed new interest in sculptured forms, eccentric shapes, opulence, elaboration. Those of us 
who worried about the barrenness of the modernist style should share the encouragement he documents 
so well. A good thing is happening; good to look at, to worship in. At the same time, Temko’s “High 
Modern” is still an aesthetic “school” and if pursued in cultic fashion will dead-end as did its modish 
predecessors. Further, from the viewpoint of economy and stewardship the emergent chasteness of 
simple modernity in architecture commended itself; is not the faddish interest in opulence and even 
“worldliness” a temptation away from a fruitful new line of Christian endeavor? Finally, in some of the 
reproductions, e.g. Oscar Niemeyer’s cathedral for Brasilia, one senses’ preoccupation with form for forms 
sake ; twisting, turning, playful parabolas abound. But form for worship’s sake must remain the concern 
of Christian builders; faddishness is not sufficiently durable for the tradition of religious architecture. It 
all means that we must still be about our main business, providing houses of worship for converse with 
the God who revealed Himself in Christ and tented among us. We believe that forms will follow with 
a logic of necessity. And we shall enjoy them. M.E.M. 


BUILDING COMMITTEES today are finding out that it is not enough to launch into a building pro- 
gram with no more than handful of statistics, an architect, and a budget. An architecture adequate for 
the Church must begin with the nature of the Church and her mission in the world. Nearly everyone 
today is convinced that this is where the succcessful building program begins. 

Is it not perfectly reasonable that this should be so? Building the church is a human problem before 
it is an architectural one; hence, the place to begin is in the heart of the congregation. The people must 
be able to say what they believe about God and why they believe He has called them together and es- 
tablished them in their particular community. 

This approach to church building rejuvenates the congregation and inspires the architect to design for 
more than a statistical specification or a style prejudice. At once, the most helpful and the most provoc- 
ative information is provided. The congregation’s self-study will produce a statement of what it be- 
lieves and what it proposes to do about what it believes. Such information is most useful and exciting 
to the architect because his art is primarily designed for social activity. The congregation must describe 
what it wants its building to do in terms of its task in the community; i.e., how it is to worship, teach, 
play and serve. The knowledge of this is the vital raw material of a successful architecture for the church. 

Rudolph Schwarz in his book, “The Church Incarnate,” says that our task is “To build churches out 
of that reality which we experience and verify every day; to take this our own reality so seriously and 
to recognize it to be so holy that it may be able to enter in before God. To renew the old teachings con- 
cerning sacred work by trying to recognize the body, even as it is real to us today, as creature and as 
revelation. . . . And beyond all this to guard ourselves against repeating the old words wher for us 
no living content is connected with them.” E.S.F. 


AN ANGLICAN bishop gave the boot to one of the priests of his diocese recently. It seems that the 
cleric was using Latin, Hail Marys and incense in a Church of England parish, much to the annoyance 
of The Protestant Truth Society and others. When asked for comment, the priest, “I would like to see 
the Church of England back under the authority of the Pope.” 

In Georgia a Methodist clergyman reported that a commission was pushing for a new hymnal which 
would eliminate such oldtime gospel hymns as What a Friend We Have in Jesus and Blessed Assurance. 
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No amount of explanations would still the hue and cry that went up from the critics of “formalism”. 
Said one excited fellow Methodist: “I cannot stomach this trend, which, I believe, is of the Evil One. 
The trend, by establishing cold formalism in the church, stamps out the fire which imbued early Chris- 
tians with zeal and a passion for souls.” 

One can easily point to similar, although perhaps less publicized incidents in Lutheran churches. 
With increasing attention being given to the worship of the church an attention brought on and encour- 
aged by the growing liturgical movement, we too have our difficulties. And the situation demands an 
answer, 

This is more than a matter of black and white. Remarks about “the side of the angels” versus “‘the side 
of the demons” only accentuates the split. Any unbiased historian will tell you that the issues are not so 
clearly defined. 

It would seem that two questions have to be answered: first, Why the growing interest in worship? 
and second, How is the church to determine what it shall do in worship? 

It is brashly presumptuous to answer the first question here in but a few words, yet it can be quite sim- 
ply said that the reason for the growing interest in worship lies in a recognition of the inadequacy of the. 
forms previously in use. An examination of the orders of worship in Lutheran churches in this country 
in the first half of the 19th century reveal that (1) they offered little opportunity for congregational par- 
ticipation, (2) their form was dull, wordy and prosaic, and (3) the spirit of warmth, beauty and piety 
was therefore often lacking. Moreover what has been said of the forms of worship can be said with equal 
certainty of the use of ceremonial, music and the arts in the service of worship. 

With the reply to the second question we must look at history. To rectify the errors of our forefathers, 
resort was made to more ancient forms, not because they were old or traditional, but because they were 
better. Hence, in creating patterns of worship the church has resorted to an appeal to tradition. And 
here precisely is the problem, a problem still unsolved which requires further study, and importantly, 
willing experimentation. 

Too often the laments of those who dislike change echo with the age-old cry, “But this is not the 
way it used to be done.” The use of the black robe, for example, and its substitution with surplice and 
stole or eucharistic vestments, evokes the cry of tradition. Yet isn’t it true that both sides are doing ex- 
actly the same thing, appealing to tradition. One goes back a few hundred years, the other several hun- 
dred more. Which one is right? 

Certainly antiquity alone is no criterion, nor is a majority vote. The choice seems to lie rather with 
a careful examination of all of the practices and patterns of the past coupled with an earnest awareness 
of the needs of the present time. Overarching both of these pre-requisites is the ever demanding consider- 
ation that all that we do in the worship of the church be transparent to the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Oth- 
er considerations must always be secondary. E.S.B. 


ONE OF THE most evident characteristics of contemporary religious structures is simplicity of form. 
Great emphasis is placed on a return to fundamentals and clarity in concept. This trend is commend- 
able, but must accomplish more than to follow the fashion of the time. In church design as in other areas 
of design from advertising art to automobiles, simplicity has become “high style’ —the hallmark of 
sophistication. 

A negation of historical ornament and pattern was inevitable, but a void has been created that will be 
filled either with new concepts of enrichment and refinement or a rehash of the old. 

Mature art forms have the capacity to communicate to the whole man — his intellect, his emotion and 
his spirit. Art also speaks both through the objective and subjective. We are firmly entrenched at pres- 
ent in an era of objectivity in architecture and the fine arts. 
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In the effort to reduce architectural concept to essential form we gain power through positive state- 
_ ment, but at the same time we may limit its expression. 

__ The unadorned walls, ceiling, and floors of a well proportioned contemporary church can have beauty 
_ and elegance. Often, however, murals, mosaics, or sculpture can bring to life a space that is static and 
_ dormant. This extra dimension can be a vital bridge between the abstract and the subjective. 

Early sketches indicated that the M.I.T. Chapel conceived by Eero Saarinen would be a competent 
architectural achievement, but hardly inspiring. Bertota, the sculptor, brought the spark of life to an 
otherwise limited design. The shimmering altar sculpture-mobile, and the sensitive tower amplified 
the architectural concept and added grace, refinement and subjective symbolism. 

If architects and building committees will encourage this kind of collaboration by including art work 
in preliminary program and sketches, much can be accomplished. If incorporated in the early plan- 
ning, it can become as integral a part of the total concept as a doorway or staircase. Usually the budget 
can be set up to include these projects from the outset. Too often art projects are relegated to last place 
on the priority list as luxuries that must depend on special memorials or gifts. Usually they are postponed 
indefinitely and forgotten. 

Fear of strangeness and ignorance of art are disappearing. The worshipper’s capacity for appreciation 
and assimilation is usually underestimated. 

In this era of abstraction and emphasis on simplicity, the church can benefit if it assumes the highest 
level of appreciation and through active sponsorship broaden the scope of its media of expression 
through the use of fine art. S.J.M. 


Letters to the Editor 


. . . MAY I SAY how much I enjoyed reading this stimulating and much needed publication. 

I especially liked the article on the Theological Foundations of Christian Worship and the Arts and 
your condemnation of the sentiment of imitated arts. Of course, the true basis for a condemnation is 
that such sentimental and imitated religious art betrays a theological and aesthetic vacuum and at- 
tempts to justify this art because it helps people to pray, brings into question the quality of art, and 
Christian life so anemically inspired and nurtured. To the extent that we accept this art uncritically; we 
become victims of an historical anachronism and an evasion of reality. To the extent that this art poses 
no questions, its acceptance reflects an arrested spiritual development . . . 

I found the other articles on Literature and the Church and the Church Hymn and Theology most en- 
riching. It is with thanks then for your leadership in concretizing this much needed apostolate in 
magazine form that I wish every success to your very fine publication, dedicated to worship, music and 
the arts. Certainly the artist’s dedication to beauty is a constant reminder to all of us of our destiny. A 
living and profound religious art not only informs, but forms as well. It prepares us for participation in 
Transcendental Beauty. Your very excellent magazine will prepare the seeds for appreciation and par- 
ticipation here in time, foreshadowing our ultimate participation of Divine Beauty in Eternity. 

Robert E. Rambusch 


. . . THE OFFICERS of the Lutheran Society for Worship, Music and the Arts and any others who 
may have assisted in the production of this first issue of RESPONSE are to be congratulated. This jour- 
nal can become a great blessing to our entire Lutheran Church, as well as to American Protestantism. 
We pray that that may be its mission among us . . . Fredrik A. Schiotz 
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. . . IN EXTENDING my felicitations on behalf of the American Guild of Organists Quarterly, may 
I add that this initial issue represents the significant beginning of a most excellent project. Its unsual 
format, in all aspects of concept, design and content, completes a broad and dignified picture of over-all 
cultural scope, conjunctive with that of religious worship — in itself a unique and delightful combina- 
tion. 

Your first release of RESPONSE, representing as it does, a splendid example of contemporary artistic 
conservatism in this special field, sets a high standard for all issues that may follow. It is to this end that 
our best wishes for your continued future success go forward to you at this time. 

Leon Carson 


The President's Column 


SINCE THE beginnings of the LSWMA, its leadership has been faced with having to answer questions 
relating to its function and its goals. We are still refining and re-expressing what the Society is and what 
it hopes to accomplish. Any one of you, who has spoken to someone else about his membership in the 
Society, has discovered how important the answers to these questions are. 

At every meeting of the Executive Committee, the purpose of LSWMA is reviewed, as we continu- 
ously seek to relate our activities to the basic concerns of the Church in the area of worship. At our Oc- 
tober meeting, we agreed that our original concept of the function of the Society seemed to be still valid. 
It is, namely, that, through the mediums of national and regional conferences, a journal and additional 
publications and on-going study projects, spearheaded by the steering committees of the individual com- 
missions, we strive to create and stimulate ideas among a fellowship of concerned persons. 

As you can see from this statement, the present concept of the Society’s function does not include an 
elaborate system of grass roots activity, directly related to the Society’s organization. This would not 
be possible with the limited financial resources with which it operates. Nor would it be our place to in- 
tervene in or usurp the prerogatives of individual Lutheran synods, which are or ought to be assuming 
this responsibility. We believe that, through the program which has been set up in the Society, the situa- 
tion which exists at the grass-roots level will ultimately be affected. 

Our membership, which is continually expanding, represents an unusual group of resource people in 
the field of worship and the arts. One of our major tasks is to establish lines of communication with the 
Church, through which our resources may be utilized. The Society can also serve as a clearing house for 
ideas — an open forum where friendly discussion and debate can be carried on among interested Chris- 
tians. To be sure, these are not the only goals and purposes of the Society. I have simply described the 
general framework within which our basic activities and concerns can take shape, and would welcome 
any reactions from the membership at large, which this statement might stimulate. D.T.M. 


The LSWMA in Action 


“STIMULATING DISCUSSION, unusual exhibits, and reports of impressive progress characterized the 
second annual conference of the Lutheran Society for Worship, Music and the Arts, held June 10-12 
at Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio.” 

This was the opening paragraph of a page long report on the Society’s second annual conference which 
recently appeared in the LUTHERAN STANDARD, official publication of the American Lutheran 
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Church. Similar laudatory comments might have been quoted from other synodical publications which 
all carried significant reviews of the conference. The realization that our major Lutheran periodicals be- 
lieve the activities of the Society to be worthy of coverage is a pleasant one, indeed. 

For the membership of LSWMA, a more detailed report of conference proceedings may be found in 

the second issue of the BULLETIN. This brief but exciiing resume, including excellent reports on com- 
mission activities, is worthy of careful scrutiny. By a study of these reports, members from throughout 
the country who were unable to be present at Wittenberg, should discover the specific commission in 
which they may wish to participate. A letter to a comission chairman, notifying him of your interest and 
_ willingness to perform a specific task, if needed, would be most helpful. 

The Executive Committee is eager for every member to discover some way in which he or she might 
become more actively involved in the program of the Society — a program which seeks to bring new 
vitality and depth to all aspects of our corporate worship. 


THE SECOND Regional Conference of the Denver, Colorado, area membership was held on May 23, 
1959, in Bethany Lutheran Church in Denver. Activities included a discussion period on “The Rela- 
tionship of the Artist and Craftsman to the Lutheran Society for Worship, Music and the Arts”; a choral 
materials reading session; and a panel discussion on “The Church and the Visual Arts”. At the banquet 
supper, A. T. Wangerin spoke on “Theology and Christian Art,” and the Conference closed with an eve- 
ning concert. Theme for the series of meetings was “The Visual Arts in Worship.” An art display fur- 
ther drew attention to this aspect of Society concern. Exhibitors were: Marion Buchan, Stig Gusterman, 
Charles Haertling, Bill Joseph, Eo Kirchner, Myrtle Rorem, Margaret Jackson, Gloria Palmblade, Alan 
Reihl, Don Shirk, and Lillian Stock. Mrs. Eo Kirchner was exhibition chairman. 


DR. OVE J. H. PREUS, assistant professor of English at Augsburg college and member of the LSWMA 
literature commission, repeated over WCAL and several allied radio stations in Minneapolis the address 
he presented to the annual convention of the society at Wittenberg college last summer. The title of the 
talk was “The Image of the Clergy in the Popular Arts.” It was broadcast Tuesday morning, October 27, 
over the Minneapolis station. 


AN INTERSYNODICAL conference on worship was held on November 1, 1959, at Our Savior’s 
Lutheran Church, Los Angeles, California. 

The Rev. William Seebeck of Los Angeles discussed “Recent Development in Worship and Liturgy 
in the Lutheran Church, Missouri Synod.” Recently published books were reviewed. The planning 
committee states that: “The Conference is planned by pastors who are members of the Lutheran So- 
ciety for Worship, Music and the Arts, with the purpose of determining interest in the Society in South- 
ern California.” 


A CHURCH MUSIC Workshop was held in the Royal, Illinois, area on Sunday, November 22. The 
Rev. O. E. Doesken of Royal, a Society member, spoke to the group about the work of the LSWMA at 
that meeting. 


THE COMMISSION on Hymnology of the Lutheran Society for Worship, Music and the Arts, in order 
to further the composition of contemporary hymns, announces a competition for the writing of the new 
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hymn texts. The hymn texts submitted will be judged by a committee appointed from the Commissions 
on Theology, Hymnology and Literature. The authors, whose hymns are selected, will be recognized at 
the Third Annual Conference, and the hymns, set to music by contemporary Lutheran composers, will 
constitute a part of the conference program of the Society. 

Each text, signed with a nom de plume or motto, and with the same inscription on the outside of a 
sealed envelope containing the author’s name and address, should be sent to J. Earl Lee, Chairman of 
the Commission on Hymnology, Augustana College, Sioux Falls, So. Dak., not later than 1 January 
1960. The hymn texts which are selected will become the property of the Lutheran Society for Worship, 
Music and the Arts. Please enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 

The hymn texts submitted should be appropriate to Cantate Sunday (Fourth Sunday after Easter) 
using as a basis the Propers (Introit, Graduals and Lections) for the Day as they appear in the Service 
Book and Hymnal (page 91) and in the Lutheran Hymnal (page 70). 


Nota Bene 


A WORD SHOULD be said in appreciation of the $1000 grant to the Society by the Aid Association 
for Lutherans, Appleton, Wisconsin. This large and well-known fraternal insurance association, serv- 
ing Synodical Conference Lutherans, has an enviable record of lending strong financial support to proj- 
ects and programs intended to strengthen the spiritual service which the Lutheran Church is providing in 
the U.S.A. and Canada. 

We have received the good news that abstracts of all articles pertaining to literature in RESPONSE will 
appear in Abstracts of English Studies, an official publication of the National Council of Teachers of 
English. Listing of RESPONSE articles in this publication will bring the magazine to the attention of liter- 
ature scholars throughout the nation. 

The Department of Church Building of the National Council of Churches and the Church Architec- 
tural Guild of America will hold a joint national meeting May 3-5, 1960, at the Leamington Hotel in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. The theme of the conference will be “Building With Purpose and Beauty.” 
The keynote speaker will be Dr. Joseph Sittler, author of the lead article in this issue of RESPONSE. 
The chairman of the convention is The Rev. Edward S. Frey, Executive Director of the Department of 
Church Architecture of The United Lutheran Church in America and, also, a member of RESPONSE’S 
Editorial Board. Convention registration is open to architects, pastors, building committees and all peo- 
ple interested in worship and building arts. 


An American in Europe 


FROM EUROPE, the editor of RESPONSE, Dr. Walter E. Buszin sends us an interesting report: 

History was made September 8-11, at which time the first international and ecumenical conference 
on hymnology took place in Liidenscheid, Germany. The conference was convened by Dr. Konrad Ameln 
of Liidenscheid; twenty-eight hymnologists were on hand from Germany, England, France, Switzer- 
land, the United States of America, Holland, Poland, and from each of the Scandinavian countries. 
America was represented by Armin Haeussler, who represented The Hymn Society of America, and 
by the editor of RESPONSE. Among those present was also Leslie H. Bunn who is presently preparing a 
revised edition of Julian’s Dictionary of Hymnology. 
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The following are titles of some of the essays read: Present-day Developments in Hymnology and the 
Church’s Urgent Need for Hymnological Research (Konrad Ameln); Hymnological Research in Its 
Relationship to Liturgical Research (Karl Ferdinand Miiller); Hymnological Research in Czechoslo- 
vakia during the Past Two Decades (Jaroslav Vanicky; read by Dr. Schoenbaum); Hymnological De- 
velopment and Growth in Finland (Helge Nyman); The Composers of the Melodies of the Genevan 
Psalter (Pierre Pidoux); Christian Hymnody in Denmark (Ulrich Teuber) ; Hymnological Tendencies 
and Developments in America (Armin Haeussler). While the press of other duties had prevented the 
editor of RESPONSE from preparing an essay for the Liidenscheid conference, he was appointed member 
of the commission which is to prepare facsimile editions of volumes which are to constitute the series 
Documenta Hymnologica et Liturgica which will be published by the Barenreiter Verlag of Kassel, 
Germany ; his specific task is to prepare a facsimile edition of Martin Luther’s Formula Missae of 1523 
and his Deutsche Messe of 1526. 

Seven important issues provoked a considerable amount of fruitful discussion and left an indelible im- 

pression on all those present: 

1. Much current hymnological information is false and misleading and the responsibility of seeking to 
remedy this situation must be assumed largely by hymnologists who are qualified to devote careful 
research to the solution of the problems involved. 

2. To date hymnologists have concerned themselves almost exclusively with hymn-texts and not with 
hymn-tunes ; this has created much confusion and has encouraged people to undervalue the hymn- 
tune and its import both for the hymn-text and for Christian worship. 

3. Hymnology thus becomes a part of musicology. Musicological societies should be encouraged to fol- 
low the example of the Gesellschaft fiir Musikforschung of Germany and invite hymnologists to join 
their societies and form within them commissions on hymnology for the purpose of fostering the 
cause of musico-hymnological research. 

4. The liturgical renaissance of our day will flourish best when it relates itself closely to a healthy hym- 
nological renaissance. 

5. What can be done to stimulate hymnological interest and research at theological seminaries and 
among the members of the clergy? In view of the fact that hymns play a most important part in 
Christian worship and should reflect its spirit, in view also of the fact that hymns relate themselves 
to Christian doctrine and theology, pastors and theologians should be encouraged to devote more 
time to hymnological study and research and also thus help to edify the Church. 

6. Each denomination should be urged to promote research within the boundaries of its own hym- 
nodic heritage and thus make noteworthy contributions to the Church Ecumenical. 

7. The international hymnological conference of 1959 must be followed by conferences which are 
held regularly in succeeding years and each commission formed at the 1959 conference must perform 
faithfully the duties it has assumed if the work is to meet with desirable and needed success. 


September 21-25 this year’s Heinrich Schiitz Festival took place in Utrecht, Holland. In keeping with 
European custom, and unlike our American practice, the programs of the festival did not consist of com- 
positions by one composer only. Although several works by Schiitz were featured at the Utrecht festival, 
one of the foremost compositions heard was Ernst Pepping’s clamorous and complex setting of the Te 
Deum Laudamus. The composer, who was present, explained the character of the music by stating that 
he tried to “make a joyful noise unto the Lord.” (Psalm 100, 1) Double, triple, and quadruple chorus 
music by Schiitz was presented by the Westfdlische Kantorei of Herford, Germany, which sings under 
the direction of Wilhelm Ehmann, a highly dedicated and dynamic conductor of choral music. Mr. Eh- 
man advocates the restoration of the renaissance and baroque practice of having orchestral instruments 
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as well as the organ and the harpsichord duplicate voice parts sung by the chorus. His presentations fur- 
nish ample and convincing evidence of the correctness of his convictions. The singing and playing of 
the Herford group is at times “out of this world” and we sincerely hope that the plans to bring this superb 
ensemble to America for a concert tour will materialize. Excellent singing was heard in Utrecht also un- 
der the direction of Marinus Voorberg and Willem Mudde; in addition to conducting Ernst Pepping’s 
Te Deum Laudamus, in which the orchestra repeatedly drowned out the chorus, Mr. Voorberg led the 
N.C.R.V. Vocaal Ensemble in a performance of madrigals and other a cappella secular songs which, 
because of its excellence, will remain unforgettable to the relatively few who constituted the audience. 
On September 23 Willem Mudde conducted the Utrecht Motetgezelschap, a group of young amateur 
singers, in a performance of two compositions by di Lasso, of Johann Nepomuk David’s Deutsche Mes- 
se, op. 42, an impressive setting of the mass based on liturgical chorales which we had heard previously 
in a concert presented in the St. Lorenz Kirche of Nuremberg at the annual meeting of the Gesellschaft 
fiir Musikforschung, and of Ernst Pepping’s motet Jesus und Nicodemus. Mr. Pepping was elated to 
hear his motet performed so well under Mr. Mudde’s direction and insisted that it was the best per- 
formance he had ever heard of this composition. The tribute paid Mr. Mudde is the more valid when 
one considers that the acoustical properties of the Nicolaikerk, in which the concert took place, were not 
as favorable as they should have been for the performance of unaccompanied choral music. 


Two distracting facts stared one in the face during the Schiitz Festival concerts presented both in 
Utrecht and in Amersfoort. First, the concerts were attended almost exclusively by members of the 
Heinrich Schiitz Gesellchaft who attended the festival; almost all of these members are non-residents 
of Holland and the number of Hollanders present at the concerts was discouragingly low. At the presen- 
tation of the Pepping Te Deum in Amersfoort the orchestra and chorus far outnumbered the audience. 
No more than about fifty people were on hand to hear the Nederlands Kamerkoor present modern sa- 
cred choral works of Great Britain and Ireland in the Geertekerk of Utrecht. Fortunately all expenses in- 
curred for the entire festival were covered by NCRV, the official national radio-broadcasting corpora- 
tion of the Netherlands. 

The second disturbing factor was that the churches in which most of the concerts were presented, 
though at times attractive from without, were as bare, cold, and uninviting from within as they could pos- 
sibly be. The large and capacious Joriskerk of Amersfoort might well be referred to as an ecclesiastical 
and architectural monstrosity. Almost everywhere one could see how the iconoclasts of the 16th cen- 
tury had attempted to obliterate beautiful church art; when they did not demolish statues entirely, they 
chiseled off their faces in order to give full vent to their hatred, aversions, and prejudices. While all of 
these churches have a centrally located pulpit, they do not have an altar, at times not even a commun- 
ion table. Also the Oude Kerk of Amsterdam, in which Jan Pieters Sweelinck served as organist in the 
17th century and where we later attended a service on a Sunday morning, was ugly from within; how- 
ever, its large organ had a beautiful tone. In fact, in practically all of these bare churches of Holland 
one does find a wonderful pipe organ. Nevertheless the services of worship are as bare and uninviting 
as the edifices in which they are conducted. 

While we were gratified to note that the people of Holland regret that their antecedents had let loose 
their fury in the very places in which they were to meet to glorify God and had deprived their churches 
of artistic beauty, we regretted at the same time that to date nothing had been done to remedy the 
situation. This may be responsible in part for the fact that very few attend the services of worship 
which are conducted in these churches. We were reminded of Luther’s strong opposition to Andreas 
Carlstadt and Thomas Miinzer, to iconoclasm and radicalism. We were reminded, too, of Schiller’s words 
in Das Lied von der Glocke: “Das schrecklichste der Schrecken, das ist der Mensch in seinem Wahn’’ 
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— The most horrible of horrors is man in his madness.” We again conclude with Martin Luther that 
the arts should be employed in the service of the Gospel, whether they be painting, sculpture, mosaics, 
music, or architecture. While our churches are not to be museums or concert-halls, they ought also not 
be mere buildings or meeting places. Religious art is at its best when it services the Gospel in the lonely 
peor places of the Most High and in moments and hours of Christ-centered contemplation and wor- 
ship. 

In Switzerland we attended a Sunday morning service in the large and attractive Reformed church 
of St. Gall. The service was skeletal and in it we heard a sermon which would have been excellent had 
it not been Christ-less. Though the church was sufficiently large to accommodate a thousand or more 
people, only a very small handful of worshippers was on hand to hear the sermon. The very beautiful 
though over-ornate baroque cathedral of the Roman Catholic Church, which was but a short block 
away, was packed to the doors for its eleven o’clock Mass and we were obliged to stand in the narthex. 
Though the Mass was conducted in Latin, it was also explained in the vernacular as it progressed from 
part to part. Excellent organ playing was heard in both churches and the chanting done in the Roman 
Cathedral was of a high quality. St. Gall deserves being visited by more American tourists; it is not far 
from Zurich and was the cultural center of Europe in the last two centuries of the first millenium of 
the Christian era. Though very much rebuilt, the city still has much of is medieval charm. The spirit 
of the Ekkehards, I, IV, and V, of Tuitilo, and of Notker Balbulus still hovers over the city and notably 
over its famous and most beautiful library, which adjoins the Cathedral. One is impressed by the fact 
that, already in medieval times, the monastery was as huge as it was famous. Few, if any institutions, 
have made as great a contribution to the entire cultural heritage of the Church as the medieval monas- 
tery of St. Gall. 


ed. by Johannes Wolf). Rhau also included an In- 
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Georg Rhau. Musikdrucke aus den Jahren 1538 bis 
1545 in praktischer Neuausgabe. Herausgegeben von 
Hans Albrecht im Rahmen der Ver6ffentlichungen 
des Landesinstituts fiir Musikforschung, Kiel. Erster 
Band. Balthasar Resinarius. Responsorium Octogin- 
ta. Erster Band: De Christo, et regno eius, Doctrina, 
Vita, Passione, Resurrectione et Ascensione. Zweiter 
Band: De Sanctis, et illorum in Christum, fide et 
cruce. Barenreiter Verlag. Kassel & Basel. Concordia 
Publishing House. St. Louis, 1955, 1957. 


Although Balthasar Resinarius’ (Harzer’s) com- 
positions are not too numerous, his work is highly 
significant for the musico-liturgical practices of the 
early years of the Reformation. In 1542 four hymns 
of Resinarius were published by Georg Rhau in his 
Sacrorum hymnorum liber primus (Vol. 3 and 4 of 
the Reichsdenkmaeler deutscher Musik, ed. by Ru- 
dolph Gerber). This edition was followed in 1543 by 
Rhau’s publication of the eighty responsories to be 
discussed in this review. In 1544 Rhau incorporated 
thirty chorale settings in his Neue deutsche geistliche 
Gesenge (Denkmaeler deutscher Tonkunst, vol. 34, 


troit, Deus misericordiam, a Liber generationis, and 
two motets in his Officia de Nativitate in 1545. 
Inge Maria Schroeder has accomplished a remark- 
able piece of research and scholarship in her book, 
Die Responsorienvertonungen des Balthasar Resin- 
arius, Baerenreiter, Kassel & Basel, 1954, and in her 
transcription and editing of this “opus insigne et 
praeclarum RESPONSORIUM per integrum an- 
num, iuxta seriem DOMINICARUM et Festorum” 
(distinguished and brilliant work of responsories for 
the whole year, according to the Sunday cycle and 
the cycle of the feasts). Her edition consists of two 
volumes the format of which comes close to that 
of the Chorwerk publications. Editorial procedures 
follow those practiced in the editions of the Erbe 
deutscher Musik. The practical nature of her edition 
is evident in the use of modern clefs, the reduction 
of rhythmic values to the quarter note as basic beat 
and the numbering of measures for purposes of re- 
hearsal. Its scholarly quality is apparent in Volume I 
by the excellent foreword in German, which is fol- 
lowed by Walter E. Buszin’s translation, and an ad- 
dress in Latin by Johannes Bugenhagen, the eminent 
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liturgical colleague of Luther and Melanchthon, 
which is dedicated to the young students at Witten- 
berg, introducing and recommending Resinarius’ 
settings. There is also another Latin address by 
Georg Rhau to all schoolmasters, singers and stu- 
dents. The second volume contains a critical report 
of both Volumes I and II. 

Both the address by Bugenhagen and that by 
Rhau call for our attention. As he does in his church 
order for Braunschweig of 1528, Johannes Bugen- 
hagen here stresses the importance of teaching mu- 
sic in the schools. In his church order for Luebeck, 
of 1531, he calls music “artem vere liberalem” (a 
truly liberal art). Students “quasi per ludum” (as 
through a game) are to perform sacred songs 
through which they may “painlessly” learn and mem- 
orize the Scriptures. This goal is achieved by the 
“brevissimo et iucundissimo exercitio” (very brief 
and very joyful exercise) of the matins and vesper 
services which the students attend. The translation 
of the description of these services at Wittenberg 
reads as follows: 

They sing in Latin one or another psalm with 

antiphon, and at Vespers they add a hymn, and 

on feast days a responsory; then three boys read 
three very short lessons from the Latin Bible, but 
the fourth reads in German all that the other boys 
read in Latin. The Benedictus Dominus follows 
immediately in the morning, and at Vespers the 

Magnificat with antiphon and Benedicamus. On 

Saturday, however, the public sermon follows the 

hymn; after the sermon the litanies are sung by 

the boys; the elder reads the collect and lastly the 

Benedicamus is sung. On Sunday in the morning 

after the lessons the whole church sings a German 

psalm, and a sermon is given from the catechism. 

The Te Deum or the Quicunque is sung next and 

is followed by the antiphon and the Benedicamus. 

At Vespers on Sunday, following the Sermon, the 

whole church sings in German the Magnificat 

and the Nunc Dimittis after which follows the 

Benedicamus. In our public Mass (as they call it) 

our church sings in German, but nothing except 

what has been taken from the innermost parts of 
the sacred scripture, according to the institution 
of Christ who said, Do this in commemoration of 

Me. The fables, errors, blasphemies, doctrines of 

the demons, false invocations, fictitious cults and 

worship of God we send back from whence they 
came, to the Anti-Christ who does not know that 
we are built upon the foundation of the Apostles 
and the prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the 
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greatest corner-stone in whom every building 

constructed grows into the holy temple in the 

Lord. 

Rhau’s address is known as a very important 
source concerning the life, training and character 
of the “very venerable and learned man,” Balthasar 
Resinarius. Prominent musicologists such as F. 
Blume, H. J. Moser and Leo Schrade have often 
quoted it and have gained most of their information 
on Resinarius from this address. 

The first volume of Resinarius’ responsories con- 
tains forty-two settings for various Sundays of the 
church year. The second volume comprises thirty- 
eight settings of the propers and the commons of the 
saints. While thirty-six settings of the first volume are 
assigned for specific Sundays beginning with the 
first Sunday in Advent and reaching only to the third 
Sunday after Trinity (First Sunday after Corpus 
Christi), the last settings have no specific church 
feast indications. The settings of the second volume, 
however, cover selections from the entire church 
year cycle, beginning with St. Andrew (celebrated 
today in the liturgical churches on Nov. 30) and 
reaching to the Presentation of Mary (No. 21). 
Concerning the latter, Bugenhagen, in his preface, 
says: 

“But lest these offend the pious, some unpleasant 

words that were in the songs, those of the saints, 

have been changed a little by our Balthasar, and 

a little by the typographer Rhau. Somewhere 

through carelessness the name of the Presentation 

of the Virgin Mary was left, but it should not of- 
fend you much, for nothing about that presenta- 
tion is asserted here. We believe Christ to have 
been conceived by the Holy Spirit, and those who 
are delighted by other conceptions, presentations, 
etc. are simply ignorant of histories and perhaps 
even of piety. 

In both volumes, in addition to the titles, brief text 

sources and short, didactic, theological explanations 

of the contents of the text are given. 

The thirty-six specified Sunday entries of the first 
volume show certain noteworthy peculiarities. The 
responsory for Christmas is followed by the first 
Sunday after Epiphany and by Septuagesima as 
well. However, an Epiphany responsory is included 
in the Proper of the Saints volume: J/luminare, Jeru- 
salem (No. 6, p. 21ff.). Furthermore, various prop- 
ers of the saints are added which are celebrated dur- 
ing the Post-Epiphany season: 

St. Anthony the Abbot (Jan. 17); Panem angel- 

orum No. 7, p. 25ff. 


St. Agnes (Jan. 21); Mel et lac No. 8, p. 29ff. 
Purification of Mary (Feb. 2); Gaude Maria Virgo 
No. 9, p. 31 ff. 
Responsories for the Post Easter Sunday cycle are 
omitted too. With the exception of two settings, no 
substitutes in the proper of the saints can be found. 
While the Epiphany and the Post Easter seasons are 
{thus neglected, major attention is given to the 
Lenten season. Two entries occur for Septuagesima, 
three for the first Sunday in Lent, two for the second, 
| third, and fourth Sundays in Lent respectively. Two 
settings are given to Passion Sunday, and two are 
included for Trinity and for Corpus Christi. The 
first volume includes furthermore a setting dedicated 
to St. Dorothea (February 6), Esto nobis, Domine, 
and a four part Latin motet passion according to 
St. John. While no specific settings for the Sundays 

after the third Sunday after Trinity are indicated, 
over half of the Saints Days responsories cover the 
Trinity season. All major festivals dedicated to 
Mary are included, beginning with Mary’s concep- 
tion (December 8). As in Rhau’s Sacrorum Hymn- 
orum Liber Primus (1542), many local or national 
saints such as St. Nikolaus, St. Michael and St. 
Wenceslaus are included. 

Rhau wished the contents of the two volumes to 
be used interchangeably depending on the day of 
the church year. He suggests that the student be in- 
troduced each week to one or the other responsory 
from the Tempore or the Feasts. 

Of the forty-two responsories in the first volume 
only fifteen show specific indications for particular 
office services. Examples are: 

matins, nocturne 1 (Nos. 9 & 11) 

matins, nocturne 2 (No. 4) 

matins, nocturne 3 (No. 32) 

vesper 1 (Nos. 7 & 8) 

vesper 2 (Nos. 14, 16, 19, 21, 24) 

cumplet (Nos. 13, 18, 23, 28). 

In the second volume only four selections are for 
specific services: 

matins, nocturne 2 (Nos. 11 & 12) 

matins, nocturne 3 (No. 10) 

vesper (Nos. 23) 

The melodies of the settings are taken from anti- 
phonaries and responsorials of the Roman Church 
some of which date back to the fourteenth century. 
The cantus firmi appear sometimes unembellished, 
sometimes “elucidated with numbers and musical 
figures” (numeris, figurisque musicis illustravit). Ac- 
cording to Rhau, Resinarius followed Bugenhagen’s 

suggestion and preserved the “sounder” texts and 


those based on the Bible while he changed the im- 
pure (immundos) and those contrary to the Evan- 
gelical doctrine. In this way he attempted to satisfy 
the demands of “the more obstinate and more fas- 
tidious (vel morosiores vel delicatores). Preserved, 
for instance, were the responsorium for Christmas, 
Verbum caro factum est, (the German version of 
which appeared in the Trillersche Gesangbuch, 1555, 
and in the Gesangbuch der Bohmischen Briider, 
1566) and the responsorium, Tenebrae factae sunt 
(in German in Miintzer’s Church agenda, 1524). 
The responsorium, Esto nobis, Domine, dedicated 
to St. Dorothea, kept the entire text including the 
symbol of the tower (turris fortitudinis) in its 
repetitio. 

Resinarius’ musical settings of the responsories 
show a tripartite form: the responsorium itself, the 
repetitio, and the versus. The responsory and repe- 
titio sections of all settings in the first and second 
volume are written for four voices exclusively. The 
versus parts are most often written for four voices. 
There are, however, exceptions. Of the forty-two 
numbers in the first volume, only twenty are written 
for four voices alone. Ten of the thirty-eight selec- 
tions in the second volume also differ. 

In the first volume the versus of No. 11 (Bene- 
dicens ergo Deus Noha) constitutes a lovely tenor- 
bass bicinium. Of eight tricinia seven are written for 
three descants (Nos. 13, 14, 16, 18, 19, 21, & 32) in 
a strictly imitative style. All the other free versus 
settings consist of two or three separate sections. 
The bisectional settings are written for two and 
four or three and four voices. The two three-sec- 
tional settings (Nos. 25 and 40) are written for two, 
three and four voices. 

In the second volume the versus parts of No. 7 
(Panem angelorum) and of No. 36 (Sint lumbi 
vestir praecincti) are set for tenor and bass duet 
alone. The versus of No. 26 (Te, sanctum Domi- 
num) is written for three descants, not as a contrast 
with the preceding or following repetitio, but in the 
desire to clarify the message ofthe text, Cherubim 
quoque et Seraphim. . ... In. Nos. 6 (Illuminare, 
Jerusalem), 11 (Ecce concipies et paries), 18 (Ac- 
cessiet ad pedes Iesu), and 34 (Isti sunt sancti) the 
first versus section is written for tenor and bass while 
the second section is set for mixed voices. Nos. 9 
(Gaude Maria, Virgo), 22 (Quae est ista, quae as- 
cendit), and 27 (Beati pauperes spiritu) have three 
sectional versus settings. 

While close imitations prevail almost exclusively 
in the body of the responsorium itself, other tech- 
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niques are applied in the repetitio and versus sec- 
tions. An additional motive in contrary motion to 
a dotted rhythm helps to create a pseudo-homo- 
phonic impression at the beginning of many repetitio, 
or preferably versus settings (Vol. I, Nos. 3, 7, 9, 11, 
12-15, 245.25, 26,29, 30) ly 41; VOlSs La, INOS. tL, 
4, 6, 8, 14 15 21 29). There are numerous examples 
of paired writings (Vol. I, Nos. 2, 4, 6, 8, 17, 20, 
39). The versus of the responsory, Nascetur nobis 
parvulus (Vol. I, No. 4), shows an imitative pair of 
tenor and bass voices during the first thirteen mea- 
sures to the words, Ecce advenit dominator Dominus, 
which is followed by over eight measures of a 
soprano-alto bicinium to the words, Et regnum in 
manus eius et potestas, and concludes with ten 
measures for four mixed voices to a threefold im- 
perium statement. In the responsory of No. 2 and 
in the repetitio of Nos. 30 and 31 of the second vol- 
ume paired imitation occurs. Homophonic inserts, 
meter changes, and numerous repetitions of single 
words are found in Nos. 7, 18, and 22. Altogether 
Resinarius’ style in these settings betrays his adher- 
ence to the Isaac rather than to the Johann Walter 
school. Rhau says the following on this subject: 

There is moreover in the songs and harmony of 

Isaac a wonderful sweetness and joyous simplicity 

joined with a certain gravity. . . . Most cleverly 

and happily Resinarius imitates this simplicity and 
gravity of the master... . (Est autem mira 
suavitas etiucunda simplicitas coniuncta cum 
quadum gravitate in carminibus et Harmonia 

Isaaci. . . . Hanc praceptoris simplicitatem et 

gravitatem, egregie ac felicissime imitatur Resi- 

TG UULScmon ne) 

Balthasar Resinarius was not only a composer, 
but also a “zealous pastor of the Church” (ecclesiae 
sedulus Pastor). His musical settings are an impres- 
sive extension of his work as pastor and preacher. 
In order to most beautifully express the words of his 
texts, Resinarius, to whom both religious and literary 
concerns were equally dear (cui et religio et res 
literaria aeque cordi est), took great care in fitting 
the music to the words. This concern for the mes- 
sage of the text which is apparent in all his settings 
is particularly noticeable in his Summa Passionis 
Domini nostri Jesu Christi secundum Johannem 
which together with the Tenebrae factae sunt respon- 
sory makes up number 26 of the first volume (also 
available in Das Chorwerk, No. 47, ed. by Friedrich 
Blume, with Latin and German text). 

This Latin motet-passion is written for four voices. 
The first four of its five sections use the passion text 
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from John. The fifth section, however, combines 
text sections from all the gospels. Resinarius in this 
passion thins out the musical texture by alternating 
paired voices with the full, four-voiced sections. 
Christ’s words are sometimes realized by an alto- 
bass duet but most often by a tenor-bass combina- 
tion. In the fifth section His words, “Heloy” and 
‘“Jamazabathani,” are stated twice, first by a tenor- 
bass duet and then repeated literally by a soprano- 
alto duet. The turbae words are set for two and four 
voices respectively, as are the words of the secondary 
persons. The words of the Evangelist are set for two, 
three, or four voices. This constant alternation be- 
tween vocal groups and also between imitatively con- 
trapuntal and homophonic sections emphasizes beau- 
tifully the words of the text. 

To make this musical “ancilla theologicae,” to 
quote Friedrich Blume, available to American choral 
organizations, a new edition with an additional Eng- 
lish translation and the rehearsal number system 
of the Chorwerk edition would be most desirable. 

Johannes Riedel 


The Order of Holy Communion. Musical Setting by 
Jan Bender, Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, 
Missouri. The Order of Holy Communion, Musical 
Setting by Healey Willan, Concordia Publishing 
House, (Both settings are available in a Complete 
Music Edition and in a Melody Edition for Choirs and 
Congregation). 

These two new musical settings of the Common 
Service were authorized by the Commission on Wor- 
ship, Liturgics, and Hymnology of the Lutheran 
Church—Missouri Snyod. The introduction by Dr. 
Buszin refers to the growing swell of dissatisfaction 
with liturgical music in the Lutheran Hymnal and 
to the need for more varied musical settings. The 
two arrangements of the liturgy are partly identical. 
It almost appears as though certain features were 
not left to the composers, but worked out by the 
Commission, e.g. the opening versicles of the Prepa- 
ratory Service, formerly sung to a corrupt tradition 
found in many German agendas of the 19th century, 
are now left to be spoken. Other versicles and re- 
sponses use traditional melodies. No provision is 
made for the Gloria Patri after the Introit, apparently 
under the assumption that both will be sung by the 
choir. The Nicene Creed formerly sung on a mono- 
tone, is now set to the third plain chant Credo in 
the Graduale Romanum. 

The Preface and the Lord’s Prayer are set to the 
traditional chants, and the words of Institution to 
the melody from Luther’s German Mass. In all these, 


a truer understanding of the rhythm and tonality of 
plain chant is evident than in the Lutheran Hymnal. 
The parts which are new and different, are the 
Kyrie, Gloria in Excelsis, Offertory, Sanctus, Agnus, 
and Nunc Dimittis. But even here it is possible to 
detect common features. As unlike as Bender’s and 
Willan’s idioms are, both men adopt the style of the 
chorale or of the chorale-like Lutheran chants for 
the congregation. The declamation is mostly sylla- 
bic. The rhythm fits into quadruple time without 
crowding the words. Only the Nunc Dimittis in the 
Willan setting uses a psalm tone. Otherwise no 
chants, Anglican or Gregorian are employed. In- 
deed, both Willan and Bender have unblushingly 
cast most of their melodies in a major tonality. This 
is specially evident in Willan’s setting. He uses sim- 
ple themes built on the triad and many cross refer- 
ences from one chant to another. Certainly this set- 
ting could easily be learned by any congregation. 
Bender’s melodies are more self-willed than Wil- 
lans’ and take more unexpected turns. There is also 
less repetition of the same musical phrase so that 
people who learn music by note, would find it harder 
to remember the melody, especially since Bender did 
not always succeed as well as Willan in following 
the natural accents of the English text. Nevertheless 
his setting recommends itself by its freshness and 
beautiful flow of melody. New settings of the Ordi- 
nary such as these are a healthy thing, and here is 
hoping that more of our contemporary composers 
will write liturgical chants that can be learned, sung, 
and enjoyed by John and Mary in the pew. 
U. S. Leupold 


Book Reviews 


THE CHURCH INCARNATE 
THE SACRED FUNCTION OF CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE 


By Rudolph Schwartz 

Translation by Cynthia Harris 

Henry Regnery Company — Chicago, 1958 

Price $7.50 

This book, first published in German in 1938, 
(Vom Bau der Kirche) is one of those books on 
architecture which deals with the essential qualities 
of the Art. The author, a master builder of churches, 
needs no introduction to the professional. His more 
than 60 churches stand as concrete testimony to his 
genius as a builder and his worth as an interpreter 
of theology. 

Mies Van der Rohe in the foreword writes 


“ce 


— it 


is not only a great book on architecture, indeed it is 
one of those truly great books — one of those which 
have the power to transform our thinking.” 

Although the author intends that the book be a 
“primer for church building”, it is much more than 
a beginner’s course. It is an attempt to sum up the 
qualities of classical patterns and to assist the reader 
to identify himself with God and the physical sym- 
bols of the church form. 

A few readers may find the book difficult reading. 
The difficulty may be not so much in the poetic 
phrasing of the text or the complexity of the ideas, 
but in the reader’s ability to approach the subject 
with sufficient innocence. 

If the reader will permit the assumption that form 
in art can be more profound than mere aesthetic de- 
light he will find this book opening doors of under- 
standing. It is seldom we find a book that can be 
recommended to church building committees and 
pastors without qualification. So many of the cur- 
rent best sellers in this field are arbitrary and random 
in the selection of material. This volume leaves the 
questions of style, technique and specifications in 
the hands of the Architect and goes directly to the 
more fundamental questions. 

The Church Incarnate is written by a Catholic 
about the Catholic forms, but the only qualification 
required for the Protestant is that he recognize the 
universal principles that are presented, and to re- 
think the particular inconsistencies to suit the liturgy 
of his own faith. 

Although only 231 pages in length the book is 
amply illustrated with excellent sketches that effec- 
tively bridge the abstract to the specific. The seven 
plans presented in succeeding chapters are not meant 
to provide limits or inhibit freedom of design, but 
rather to analyze the essential relationship of the 
worshipper to the liturgy of corporate worship. 

Since this book by-passes the practical problems 
of the building process it may have limited appeal 
to the layman. It should, however, be “must” reading 
for churchmen interested in all visual arts. 

Those who take the time to read this work will find 
themselves referring time and again to the generic 
ideas presented as a stimulus to further thought. 

It is encouraging to the reviewer to note that the 
concern for a return to essentials in church design 
is becoming more widespread. Out of thinking of this 
kind can come a more effective church art relevant 
to our time and more true to the church than the 
romantic modern eclecticism of recent years. 


Sewell J. Mathre 
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CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN LITERATURE 
AND RELIGION. Halford E. Luccock. Willett, Clark 


and Company, Chicago, New York. 300 pp. 


Contemporary American Literature and Religion 
was written by a man well qualified to discuss both 
subjects, which is what Halford E. Luccock does in 
this study of two powerful and moving forces in our 
culture. Mr. Luccock was Professor of Homiletics at 
Yale Divinity School for a quarter-century, during 
which time he taught theological students the art of 
preaching with not only wisdom but wit. 

The name Halford Luccock is less familiar to 
thousands of persons than that of Simeon Stylites, a 
pseudonym under which Luccock wrote for THE 
CHRISTIAN CENTURY. His contributions to that 
publication were essays of religious and moral criti- 
cism, but filled with humor, and capsules of good 
sense that were quoted by the people who read them 
with appreciation. He tried to prick smug and com- 
placement self-deceptions, such as belief that the 
world was growing better in every way, and that Suc- 
cess, the Horatio Alger type, should be worshipped. 

His objection to American smugness and compla- 
cency in the area of religion is strongly voiced in his 
contrasting and comparative study of literature and 
religion from post-World War I to the early 1930’s. 
He believes it was The War that gave impetus to the 
change taking place at that time in literature and 
religion, and that these two are closely related, 
though even a casual glance at the literature of that 
time indicates that religion seems completely absent 
from it. The name of God still appears — for pur- 
poses of profanity — but “it never occurs to most of 
the characters in most plays to try to pray them- 
selves out of their difficulties.” 

Luccock brushes this objection aside by affirm- 
ing in support of his thesis that “This judgment on 
the absence of religion from literature stands, how- 
ever, only as long as we confine our definition of 
religion within the rigid and traditional limits of ar- 
ticulate belief and theology.” To support his thesis 
he presents a comprehensive listing of then current 
authors. He substantiates his assertions by reference 
to the works of authors such as Sherwood Anderson, 
Theodore Dreiser, Sinclair Lewis, Ernest Heming- 
way, Ellen Glasgow, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Edgar 
Lee Masters, Carl Sandberg, and many others. Even 
Edna Ferber whose SO BIG he feels is “‘a work of 
real importance for morals and religion, although it 
does not deal explicitly with formal religion at all.” 

Though a literary critic of that day said of a Sin- 
clair Lewis book “nothing is missing in ELMER 
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GANTRY except religion” Luccock bases the prov- 
ing of his thesis on men such as Lewis and Anderson. 
He says “Who can doubt that Miles’s [MAIN 
STREET] profanity is quite in the spirit of Jesus of 
the 25th chapter of Matthew?”, and of Sherwood 
Anderson. “In some of his moods [he] is not far 
from the kingdom of God, as we have a glimpse of 
its spirit in Jesus . . . ‘But when he saw the multi- 
tude he was moved with compassion for them, be- 
cause they were distressed and scattered, as sheep 
not having a shepherd.’” (Luccock sees Biblical 
counterparts in the multitude of halfwits, neurotics, 
morons, psychopaths that peopled the literature of 
“the Roaring Twenties” and of “the Jazz Age.” 

The shocking birth of such “literary misfits” 
marked the end of what might be termed a “reading 
for pleasure” period. Sentimental lyricism as typified 
in the nostalgic “The Old Oaken Bucket” gave way 
to the naturalism and realism of an Edgar Lee Mas- 
ters’ “Spoon River Anthology.” “Masters [says Luc- 
cock] put arsenic in the ‘Old Oaken Bucket.’ ” 

Just as literature broke with the past so did reli- 
gion break from what this professor of homiletics 
calls a “theological jail”. Religion had to come down 
from the mountaintop into a market place to mingle 
with humanity. A humanity bitter or disillusioned, 
and completely indifferent to the old organized re- 
ligion. This old sort of religion was no longer the 
hub of the wheel of life. Life had disintegrated, and 
along with it literature. In the ashes of this disinte- 
gration, however, there smoldered a small, angry 
spark. It leaped into rebellion, criticism of every- 
thing, including religious concepts. The articulate 
people of that new era, the writers, gave words to 
the mutterings of protest. Of it Luccock remarks, 
“This spirit of protest in literature . . . [has] a pas- 
sionate concern for justice, a sympathy for men, a 
sense of sin in the feeling of participation in social 
wrong, and belief in human values, which are at the 
heart of a theistic and Christian outlook on life. 
These are the very warp and woof of a religious at- 
titude to life. To the Christian, and to the Hebrew 
faith, they are grounded in the ultimate reality of 
God.” 

The writers of the day were concerned not only 
with the reality of God but the reality of man. The 
criterion of how deep a man’s religion went, says 
Luccock, was based on: How frequently does the 
Man of Business attend church? And is his wife an 
active member of the Altar Guild? These, cried the 
authors of that day, were false criterions for the 
question: What is religion? They set out to prove it 


by books such as IN ABRAHAMS’S BOSOM, and 
TEEFTALLOW. Even poetry, synonymous with 
beauty in the minds of many people, joined in the 
protest, and we find the works of men such as Carl 
Sandburg with his ONION DAYS. 

Thus does Luccock marshall up writer after writer 
to prove his thesis that literature is an expression of 
life, just as is religion—and that it was literature 
which led the way in the era of which he writes. He 
regrets that many of the religious leaders of the day 
were shocked by what they termed immoral and 
blasphemous writing: instead of recognizing that the 
literature of that day was but acting as “an open 
window into the sanctuary, through which the 
screams Of life, its wails, its fighting cries, its hollow 
revelry” come, and that the truths the authors de- 
picted were a challenge to that Faith which the 
church upheld. They wanted the clergy to face up 
to the fact that life in the here and now does precede 
eternal life, and that if man was ever to reach Eter- 
nity it would not be done merely by listening to 
“Boy Scouts in the pulpit’. City congregations might 
move away from poor neighborhoods in an attempt 
to survive physically, but the real Church could sur- 
vive only in truth. And truth was herein this sorely 
beset Mankind upon whom these retreating con- 
gregations were turning their backs. 

Luccock feels that among the reasons why the 
church turned away were these: 1. The church 
feared any kind of criticism. 2. Both Protestantism 
and Catholicism was devoted to Puritansim in in- 
dividual moral life. (And the authors of the day were 
showing clearly that human beings were not moral 
or Puritan). 3. There was a belief that life could be 
marked off into areas labeled Sacred, Secular. Each 
distinctly separate from the other. 

It is exactly a quarter-century ago that this book 
of Professor Luccock’s was published, and in the 
field of literature it will continue to be useful. It 
serves as an interesting signpost on the path we have 
been traveling. We, too, might ask ourselves: Is the 
literature of our day “protest literature”? Is it a true 
reflection of the status of religion in our day? Are 
the writings of our “Beatniks” more valid or less 
than those of the Lost Generation? Is “organized re- 
ligion” today meeting their needs more effectively 
than it met the needs of humanity then? 

Luccock believed that in his day God, as in the 
early church, was once again the dominant issue of 
religion, and, according to his definition of religion 
it was very prominent in the writings of that day. 
Would a comparative study of the literature and re- 


ligion of today reveal a continuing of his thesis? Are 
they still traveling together toward the same goal, or 
would Mr. Luccock, if he made a similar contrast 
study today, find that history is not repeating itself 
but is determined toward a new direction? 

Viola Scott 


AMERICAN LITERATURE AND _ CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE. Randall Stewart. Baton Rouge: Lou- 
isiana State University Press, 1958. 149 pp. 

In this book Mr. Stewart uses what he calls Chris- 
tian orthodoxy as a means of comparing and con- 
trasting American writers from Jonathan Edwards 
to William Faulkner. After defining the Puritan 
spirit so broadly that it includes even H. L. Mencken, 
and after designating Original Sin as the fundamen- 
tal doctrine of Christian orthodoxy, Stewart goes on 
to distinguish the good guys from the bad guys in 
American literature. Needless to say, the good are 
orthodox and pessimistic about human abilities while 
the bad are overly-optimistic rationalism of Jeffer- 
son, the unbridled intuitionism and deification of 
man of Emerson and Whitman and the amoral nat- 
uralism and determinism of Crane, Norris, Dreiser 
and Farrell. 

Having separated our orthodox literary sheep 
from the liberal goats and having established, at 
least of his own satisfaction, that these two camps 
constitute two main streams of American literature, 
Mr. Stewart seems to have something of a message 
for the reader. He is particularly depressed, it seems, 
with the apparent triumph and manifest degradation 
of the liberal tradition in contemporary American 
culture, and he hails the risen head of neo-orthodoxy 
with joy and thanksgiving as what would appear to 
be the redemptive element available to mid-twentieth 
century Americans. The Puritan — or is it the fun- 
damentalist? — tradition, he thinks, is just as ra- 
tional, democratic and open to the spiritual as was 
liberal thought. Moreover, this tradition has the 
added advantage of being more realistic about the 
presence of evil and suffering in the world and about 
the sinful pride and the possibility of a sinful misuse 
of reason in man. 

Now, it is not very popular today to take exception 
with views like Mr. Stewart’s. Yet, I think the re- 
sponsible Christian critic must do so not only for 
the sake of literature but also for the sake of the faith 
he professes. I do not deny the need which the re- 
newed emphasis on sin and human finitude filled. I 
only ask, “Is this emphasis enough?” Contemporary 
culture is analyzed here in terms of its optimism, 
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glibness, shallowness and sentimentality. It would 
seem that it is only the “Christian” writers, like Eliot, 
Hemingway and Faulkner, who have recognized 
what has been called “the human condition.” What 
of writers like Nabokov, West, Camus, Sartre and 
Pirandello? Do they not counterbalance the straw 
man of contemporary optimism against which Mr. 
Stewart sends his neo-orthodox knight? Can Chris- 
tian thinkers either neglect the real pessimism of 
much of the best contemporary thought or simply 
brush it aside as just another brand of that old bug- 
a-boo, Liberalism? 

The jacket confidently announces that this book 
is about “American culture.” Perhaps it is, and Mr. 
Stewart insists that it is about literature, Christian 
doctrine and, implicitly, the relationship between 
them. This refusal to make a sustained attempt to 
support, with careful textual analysis, the literary 
themes he abstracts can only call his one-sided inter- 
pretations into question. Theologically, his refusal 
to make distinctions, doctrinal or literary, within the 
Christian tradition or even among the so-called ortho- 
dox communions results in an equally ineffective 
and confusing identification of all Christians as 
Puritans. Mr. Stewart seems to think that Christians 
can have an agreed-upon check list which constitutes 
the criterion of orthodoxy. With this in hand, the 
Christian critic can designate all who accept original 
sin as Christian and reject all who do not as liberal. 
Now, what is Original Sin? How does a writer mani- 
fest his acceptance of it in an imaginative work? Are 
there different views of the meaning of the term 
among even those works of writers who are thought 
to accept it or among the various Christian tradi- 
tions? 

In short, I object to Mr. Stewart’s one-sided an- 
alysis of the contemporary situation and to his over- 
simplification of literature, of theology and of the 
relationship between the two. His obliteration of the 
complexity of individual literary texts and of the 
various traditions within Christendom does not, I 
think, serve the cause of literature, of Christian doc- 
trine or of the rising school of theological critics at- 
tempting to relate religion and literature in a respon- 
sible manner. Sue Wienhorst 


Heinrich Schiitz; His Life and Work. By Hans Joachim 
Moser. Translated from the Second Revised Edition 
by Carl E. Pfatteicher. Saint Louis: Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 1959. 740 pgs. 8vo. $15.00 


Most people know Heinrich Schuetz primarily 
as a 17th century composer of sacred music. This 
biography by Hans Joachim Moser, which culmi- 
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nates his studies in many fields of music, has helped 
to replace this concept of Schuetz by one of 
Schuetz as the greatest German composer of con- 
certed and dramatic sacred music before Johann 
Sebastian Bach. Although many other studies on 
Schuetz were available (the thought-stimulating 
discussion on Schuetz’ “primitive” art in Albert 
Schweitzer’s J. S. Bach, André Pirro’s biography on 
Schuetz amongst numerous other more recent pub- 
lications), Moser’s work is the definitive biography 
of the Altmeister in its scope and information. It 
must be placed in the same category as Spitta’s 
Bach and Abert’s revised edition of Jahn’s Mozart. 

Recognizing the value of Moser’s biography and 
recognizing as well the considerable increase in pop- 
ularity of Schuetz’ works in the United States in 
recent years, the publisher was prompted to invest 
a great deal of time and expenditure into the English 
edition. From a survey of Schuetz performances 
given at American colleges, universities, and other 
institutions between 1946 and 1957, this reviewer 
learned that Schuetz’ works were first performed only 
at schools with organizations similar to a Collegium 
musicum or a madrigal singer group. However at the 
present stage of American enthusiasm for Baroque 
music, Schuetz’ works have penetrated into annual 
or festival programs of high schools and church 
choirs. 

Concordia Publishing House did an excellent job 
in assigning the translation to the late Dr. Carl F. 
Pfatteicher who had already proved himself as a 
careful translator with his rendition of Karl Nef’s 
An Outline of the History of Music. Through his 
own well-acclaimed publications and musical edi- 
tions of organ works and Lutheran chorale settings, 
Pfatteicher had established himself as a learned mu- 
sician and performer in his own right, skilled in all 
the minutiae of music historical research. The result 
thus is a trustworthy, workmanlike presentation of a 
text difficult to translate because of Moser’s eager- 
ness to combine a scholarly with a novelistic style 
of writing. 

The format of the American edition is excellent 
as is the printing. An especially welcome feature (as 
in the German edition) is the large number of ad- 
mirably chosen musical illustrations of large and 
readable print. (Their readableness is of considerable 
importance especially as musical examples are typi- 
cally too small to encourage any but the most per- 
functory glance.) These illustrations are sometimes 
given in full score and very often at considerable 
length. Since it was necessary to keep the cost of 


the book as reasonable as possible, only 16 of the 36 
plates of the second revised edition in German were 
kept. However, Rembrandt’s portrait of a musician 
from 1633, supposedly that of Schuetz himself, and 
the portraits of some of his famous contemporaries, 
the Landgrave Moritz the Learned of Hessen, Hans 
Leo Hassler, Michael Praetorius, Johann Hermann 
Schein and Claudio Monteverdi, remain included. 
Two fine additions in the English translation are an 
enthusiastic foreword written by Walter A. Hansen, 
who is also responsible for the final editing of the 
work and for the handsome jacket design showing 
Schuetz surrounded by his Kantorei in the old 
Schlosskirche in Dresden, and a preface submitted 
by the translator. 

As has become customary in most music biog- 
raphy of today, Moser arranges his book in two main 
parts: Schuetz’ life and works. In addition there is 
a preface on the history of Schuetz literature and 
numerous useful supplements and indices. A mul- 
tiplicity of footnotes shows a great amount of path- 
breaking research drawn from as many diversified 
and interesting sources as possible. However the lack 
of bibliography at the end of the work denies the 
reader of a source of additional information on any 
given point in Schuetz’ life or work. 

In the first part of the book Moser discusses the 
life of Heinrich Schuetz, devoting a chapter each to 
the main changes in Schuetz’ upbringing, life and 
travels: his family and childhood in Weissenfels, his 
highschool days in Kassel, his student activities in 
Marburg, his position as Kapellmeister at the court 
of Dresden, his years in Venice, Copenhagen, and 
the final years in Weissenfels and Dresden. This bio- 
graphical information is introduced and concluded 
by two chapters which discuss the political, artistic 
and above all the musical world which surrounded 
Schuetz at the time of his birth and death. It cannot 
be emphasized enough that the author stresses the 
European world of Schuetz’ day before he discusses 
the same, in much more detail to be sure, with regard 
to Germany. In a few well chosen sentences, char- 
acteristics of the works and ideas of Renaissance and 
Baroque personalities are laid before the reader. 

Although the composer is described to us some- 
times as an austere, well-mannered court composer 
and a hero in true nineteenth century fashion, this 
biased and sentimental quality is far overshadowed 
by the serious, painstaking scholarship and endeavor 
with which the subject matter is treated. 

Needless to say, the wealth of factual information 
in this book should be of invaluable assistance to the 


musician interested in Protestant church music of the 
latter quarter of the sixteenth century and the seven- 
teenth century. Major works and the musical styles 
of composers such as Georg Weber, Johann Heugel, 
Georg Otto, the Landgrave Moritz of Hessen are 
not only discussed but ample examples are given of 
their work. Both chapters on Schuetz’ stay in Italy 
bring together a great amount of fascinating and 
hard-to-get information. 

The discussion of Schuetz’ works makes up two 
thirds of the biography. It is organized chronologi- 
cally in three main sections: young master years, 
middle period and works of age and maturity. The 
first section includes compositions written between 
1611 and 1628, the second, works written between 
1629 and 1648, and the third, works composed be- 
tween 1650 and 1671. It goes without saying that in 
addition to his sets of compositions a great many 
single works consisting of hymns, psalms, madrigals, 
texts to the gospels, church concerti, oratorio-like 
compositions, political and other occasional works 
are included. Sufficient evidence is brought forward 
in this analytical part to corroborate Moser’s high 
opinion of Schuetz as a composer. Because of spacial 
limitations and because Schuetz’ dramatic sacred 
music is so much better known, only his sacred con- 
certato music will be discussed in this review. 

Moser’s close examination of Schuetz’ polychoral 
psalms of 1619 leads the reader to the following 
conclusions: that Schuetz’ published these psalms in 
the same year that his colleague, Michael Praetorius, 
laid down the principles and techniques of concer- 
tato ensemble writing in the third volume of his 
famous Syntagma Musicum; that Schuetz trans- 
formed Giovanni Gabrieli’s polychoral concertato 
style to a style of his own with a deliberateness and 
boldness unheard of then in Germany; that he used 
combinatory devices of large sound-effect polarities 
such as the contrast of different instrumental timbres 
and colors, or voices and instruments, and of con- 
trapuntal and block chord progressions. 

Moser makes it clear that these settings were not 
written with specific Sunday services in mind but 
that they were compositions set to texts superb in 
poetic quality. The church musician will recognize 
many old favorites: Aus der Tiefe rufe ich (Out of 
the depths have I cried to Thee), Herr, wie lieblich 
sind deine Wohnungen (How amiable are Thy taber- 
nacles), Der Herr ist mein Hirt (The Lord is my 
shepherd), Singet dem Herrn ein neues Lied (Sing 
unto the Lord a new song), and the ever popular, 
An den Wassern zu Babel (By the rivers of Babylon). 
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Schuetz’ four part Cantiones Sacrae are described 
by, Moser as a markstone in the history of the Latin 
motet, the climax of the “tone poetic” style of writing 
of the: composer’s first creative period. The contra- 
puntal writing in the veteris (old) style in some of 
the settings is superseded in other settings by affec- 
tive choral declamations punctuated by frequent tone 
pictorial figures. Thus the novae rationis (new sys- 
tems) of contemporary Italian musical technique are 
transplanted wholesale to German motet writing. 
Of great interest to the student of the sixteenth cen- 
tury motet will be Moser’s discussion on post-Lassus 
cantiones sacrae writing by composers such as Dress- 
ler, Burgk, Meiland, Lange, Hiernonymus and 
Michael Praetorius, Aichinger, Raselius, Melchior, 
Franck, Lechner and Hans Leo Hassler. 

The Symphoniae Sacrae I, from 1629, the Kleine 
Geistliche Konzerte, from 1636 to 1639, the Sym- 
phoniae Sacrae II, from 1647, all written in the mid- 
dle period and the Symphoniae Sacrae Ill, from 
1650, written in the last period of Schuetz’ life, bear 
witness of the fact that Schuetz continues to come to 
grips with the problem of writing sacred music in the 
concerted style in all the periods of his life. While the 
Symphoniae Sacrae I share with the Cantiones 
Sacrae the Latin text and a great number of pictorial 
motives, instrumental variety together with a more 
vigorous expressiveness is applied in these sym- 
phonies (three to six parts, voices and instruments 
combined). The twenty-seven German settings of the 
Symphoniae Sacrae II are masterworks of the small 
concertato style, written for one to three voices with 
two instrumental parts in addition to the continuo. 
The 21 (22) pieces of the Symphoniae Sacrae III, 
forming a synthesis of his symphoniae sacrae and his 
polychoral psalm writing, contain both the small and 
the many-voiced concertato style. 

In his Kleine geistliche Konzerte, from 1636 and 
1639, Schuetz has provided the most popular model 
for small concertato compositions. They are set up 
as entitities, organized according to an increasing 
number of parts (from one to five soloists without 
any instrumental elaborations except a basso con- 
tinuo). A climax of expressiveness is reached in the 
last composition of each volume: Ich hab mein Sach 
Gott heimgestellt in the first volume and the neo- 
Latin hymn, Aufer immensam, Deus iram, Schuetz’ 
conjuration against the anarchy of the Thirty Years 
War, in the second volume. 

A most mature and fascinating type of composi- 
tion emerges in Schuetz’ Geistliches Chorkonzert 
from 1648. Although not his last choral cycle it 
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represents, in addition to contrapuntal techniques of 
the past, the consumation and classically condensed 
reiteration of all the. compositional devices which 
the composer had previously used. Some of Moser’s 
analyses of these motets suffer from an overemphasis 
of the bar form as a main structural device. With 
this interpretation the meaning of the structure of 
these compositions is not made clear but is instead 
clouded and made unnecessarily complicated. 

It remains for me to say that many libraries of 
universities, schools, and churches as well as many 
individuals should subscribe to this authoritative 
work on Schuetz now available in English. The ac- 
complishments of this work will do much to bring to 
Schuetz the esteem he deserves. Johannes Riedel 


Record Review 


It is gratifying to observe that the music of Hein- 
rich Schiitz, one of the greatest masters of all time, 
is now asserting its extrarodinary beauty and power 
in many parts of our land. For a long time Schitz 
and his works seemed to have passed out of existence 
so far as America was concerned — except, of course, 
among wide-awake students of the tonal art and now 
and then in the catalogs of a few enterprising pub- 
lishers. Fortunately, the situation is taking a signifi- 
cant turn for the better. Schiitz and his music are 
coming into their own. For a number of years numer- 
ous choirs and choirmasters have been devoting spe- 
cial attention to compositions from Schitz’s wonder- 
working pen, and now the magic of recording is 
bringing much of his music into classrooms and 
homes. 

I have before me a superb recording (Cantate T 
71676 K) of two remarkably fine examples of 
Schitz’s awe-inspiring workmanship: Wie lieblich 
sind deine Wohnungen, Herr Zebaoth, from his set- 
ting of Psalm 84, and Jch hebe meine Augen auf zu 
den Bergen, from his setting of Psalm 121. Both 
are taken from the master’s Psalms of David of 
1619, a series of compositions which reflect an amaz- 
ing command of all the technical aspects of Schiitz’s 
art and at the same time have characteristics which 
in his day were, in some respects, nothing short of 
revolutionary. Here Schiitz gives arresting evidence 
of his exceptional skill as a melodist, of his extra- 
ordinary resourcefulness in the domain of poly- 
phony, and of his uncanny ability to wed his settings 
to the spirit and the message of the words. 

It would be fascinating to study two excerpts from 


Schiitz’s Psalms of David of 1619 on the basis of 
what is known as tonal symbolism, an ancient device 
which Schiitz employed with singular effectiveness 
but never, as frequently happens, made use of as a 
cheap trick. In Schiitz’s music symbolism is never 
obtrusive; it never violates the canons of good sense 
and good taste. Furthermore, one must be careful not 
to look for or discover it in every musical phrase that 
came from the master’s pen. 

The two settings I am discussing are worthy of 
special study because they give ample proof of 
Schiitz’s skill and inventiveness in the field of tonal 
architectonics. Sagittarius had learned much about 
this aspect of the art of composing when, as a young 
man, he was under the tutelage of the great Giovan- 
ni Gabrieli in Venice, where, as Hans Joachim Moser 
points out in his exhaustive biography of Schiitz, 
“music flourished in the highest degree both in its 
practice and in composition.” In Venice architec- 
ture played an important role in the development 
of choral and instrumental writing. “The use of op- 
posing or supplementary effects,” says Moser, “was 
encouraged by the fact that San Marco had two 
galleries, each with its own choir and organ.” 

Wie lieblich sind deine Wohnungen and Ich hebe 
meine Augen auf are presented by the Westfalische 
Kantorei—together with the soloists and the in- 
strumentalists specified in the scores—under the 
sensitive direction of Wilhelm Ehmann. The read- 
ings of the two master-pieces are as impressive as 
they are authoritative. There is always grave danger 
that some choirmasters will be tempted to conduct 
the music of Schiitz as if it had come into being dur- 
ing a much later period in the history of music. This 
is a deplorable practice — a practice which crops up 
altogether too frequently in performances of works 
by Johann Sebastian Bach, for example, and of music 
by Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart and many other com- 
posers. Discerning commentators often refer to it 
as a “romanticizing” tendency. Ehmann, however, is 
not guilty of such downright sacrilege. He takes 
cognizance in a scholarly manner of the age in which 
Schiitz’s music was written. His readings are straight- 
forward. There is no trace whatever of what the 
Germans call Effekthascherei, which, when trans- 
lated into plain English, means theatricality. 

This 10-inch LP recording may be procured from 
the Seminary Press, Valparaiso University, Valpa- 
raiso, Indiana. Walter A. Hansen 
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THE OXFORD 
EASY ANTHEM BOOK 


HERE, selected from the world’s 
greatest music, are fifty anthems which 
should be easily within the range of 
normal church choirs. 


THE OXFORD EASY ANTHEM 

SCHUETZ BOOK contains anthems for voices 

in unison, and two, three, and four 

parts. There are anthems for every 

season of the Church year, and com- 

ST. MATTHEW PASSION posers of all periods, from Palestrina 
Score to Vaughan Williams, are represented. 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 


Allentown, Pennsylvania 


Choruses Some of the composers included: 
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LIAMS, COPE, BULLOCK, VIC- 
Organ Score TORIA, ete. 
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Score 
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$2.00 THE OXFORD EASY ANTHEM 
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, NEW YORK 


BUFFALO 17 


New 
UNISON HYMNS WITH DESCANTS 


For Junior or Senior Choirs 
Arranged by Marie Pooler 


Ten arrangements based on well-known hymns 
from the Service Book and Hymnal. Includes 
the unison melody with descant written in easy 
ranges for children's voices or adults. Simple 
accompaniments for piano or organ provide 
harmonic and rhythmic variety. 85c 


Coming in January... 
INTROITS AND GRADUALS 
FOR THE LUTHERAN SERVICE 
Series A, Volume II 
Edited by Paul Ensrud 


This will be the first of five volumes to be pub- 
lished in Series A, which will include psalm tone 
settings of all of the Introits and Graduals from 
the new Service Book and Hymnal. Volume 
Il includes the Sundays from Septuagesima 
through Palm Sunday, and the days of Holy 
Week. New pointing, and placing of the text 
directly under the music, will aid your choir in 
chanting easily and intelligibly. 

probable price, 60c 

Write for information. 


You are tnutted ta the 


FIFTH ANNUAL 
CHURCH MUSIC CLINIC 


Sponsored by Augsburg Publishing House 
at 
CENTRAL LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
January 8 and 9, 1960 


Appropriate choral and organ music for Lent, 
Easter, Pentecost, and Trinity will be presented 
by leaders in the field of church music. Music 
is carefully selected from recent releases of all 
publishers. The clinic is open to all church 


musicians without charge. 


Write for details. 


AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


426 South Fifth Street - 


Outstanding Music for the Worship Service 
In Collections — 


101 CHORALES HARMONIZED BY JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 
Compiled and Edited by Walter E. Buszin 


The best and most extensive collection of Bach chorales for choir use available in 
America today! These were chosen for their great individual beauty, distinctive har- 
mony, and usefulness. Invaluable data is also supplied. S.A.T.B. $1.25 


RARE CHORAL MASTERPIECES 
Compiled and Edited by Parke S. Barnard 


A truly outstanding compilation of sacred music rarely heard because it has not been 
eee in usable form, Different schools are represented with anthems of true beauty. 
.A.T.B. $1.25 
Send for these books on approval 
In Octavo — 
Oh Lord, Have Mercy Upon Us 
Schuetz-Riedel SATB-Opt. A Cap. 1401 .20 
Lamb of God 
Schuetz-Riedel SATB-Opt. A Cap. 1402 .25 
Three Choral Psalms 


Bless the Lord, O My Soul 

Stein-Wismar TTBB-A Cap. 3513. 
God, My Help 
ie eee SATB-A Cap. 1788 . 
\ oly, Holy, Hosanna in the Highest 
Schuetz-Riedel SATB-Opt. A Cap. 1403 .18 Lundquist SATB-A Cap. 1789. 


Come, Let’s Rejoice Remember Now Thy Creator 
Amner-Carapetyan SATB A Cap. 1404 .20 Glarum SATB-A Cap. 1790 . 


Send for free samples of these octavos 
PLEASE PUT ME ON YOUR MAILING LIST 
Nome@ssate seems 
Address___. 
City 
State 
Church 


DISTINCTIVE 
CHOIR ROBES 


Clergy Robes— 
Altar Hangings 


Finest Quality 


to give—to own 
eet a book 
of Advent 


by Paul M. Lindberg 
and Victor E. Beck 


A unique treasury of 


At Low Cost Advent material ever 

stimulating and re- 

We Offer sourceful is this Sy 

tractive collection o 

BIG SAVINGS : seasonal meditation, 

on story and song. $2.75 
SUPERIOR 
VESTMENTS 

THE STORY OF 
Tell us your needs CHRISTIAN HYMNODY 


by E. E. Ryden 


Intriguing sketches of the lives of the world’s 
7 foremost hymn-writers and of circumstances 
SNe 25 surrounding the development of their great 


lyrics fill this monumental new anthology. $5.95 


3661 San Fernando Road at your book store or 
GLENDALE 4, CALIFORNIA AUGUSTANA BOOK CONCERN 
Write Ireland Needlecraft Dept. RE ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


The Total Realm of Church Music in Authentic Interpretations! 


Sacra-Disc Music Society 


Yes, the total realm of church music will be yours — on high fidelity recordings — when 
SacRA-DISC Music Society will have completed what is one of the most ambitious under- 
takings in the recording field today. 

Already available: Cantatas of Buxtehude, Bach and Telemann; Motets of Lassus, Cle- 
mens non Papa, Sweelinck, Schuetz, Dowland, Purcell and of modern composers; and 
Oratorios and Passions, Solo Works, Chorales, Hymns —in additions to a rich treasury 
of instrumental music, including a wide variety of organ works of Sweelinck, Scheidt, 
Buxtehude, Bach, Reger and others, played by Europe’s foremost organists. 


Our members tell us that they look forward with greatest anticipation to their 2 LP’s per 
month. Jf you are interested in Lutheran worship and in music especially written for 
the Lutheran Church, we know you will be gratified by a membership in SACRA-DISC 
Music Society. . . . And if you want to help enrich the religious experience of those 
dear to you, consider this membership as a Christmas gift which, we are sure, will be 
permanently treasured. 


For further information, write to: 


SACRA-DISC MUSIC SOCIETY 
Suite 1823 250 West 57th Street New York 19, New York 


AN INTERNATIONAL BOOK CLUB FOR THEOLOGIANS 


ORBIS OOCTRINAE 


Inspired by the request of prominent European theologians, we have re-published 
—for the benefit of our members —a large body of hitherto inaccessible or almost 
unobtainable, yet indispensable standard reference books and encyclopedias in the 
field of theology and its ancillary disciplines. 

With respect to contents, these scholarly publications are a sine qua non for every 
theologian. In their totality they constitute a professional reference library sans 
comparison. 

Our brochure tells you what the Club has published, what it will publish, and how 
it operates. It informs you of membership cost. OrBIS DOCTRINAE is the only 
clergymen’s book club of its kind —the only one in the world. 


Kindly request brochure from: 
ORBIS DOCTRINAE 
Suite 1823 250 West 57th Street New York 19, New York 


NEW 
Ernst Pepping 


TENS CHORAL SERGUNGS 
97-6313 $.90 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE 
St. Louis 18, Mo. 


THE SINGING CHURCH 
By Edwin Liemohn 


Echoing downward from the Psalms, “Praise ye the Lord, Let the 
people now say —” congregational singing has a long history. The 
emphasis here is on its development into the form known in most 
churches today. Uses musical passages illustratively in the text. 
Chapter titles include, Early Christian Hymn Singing; the Rise 
and Fall of Western (European) Church Music; The Reformation; 
The Organ in Early American Churches and Recent Reformed 
Melody. $2.50 


Published by 

THE WARTBURG PRESS 
57 East Main Street 316 South 18th Street 26 Fourth Street, N.E 
Columbus 15, Ohio Omaha 2, Nebraska Calgary, Alta., Canada 


Yo) A STUDY OF 
CORPORATE 
DEVOTION 
By Luther D. Reed 


President Emeritus, Lutheran Theological Semi- 
nary. Highly readable and thoroughly enjoyable, 
this major work deals with the whole field of 
worship: 


leadership meaning 
history content 


Aids to worship are included in this broad frame- 
work: anthems, hymns, suggestions for planning 
church buildings, and other practical guides in- 
cluding the first serious commentary on the Serv- 
ice Book and Hymnal of the Lutheran Church 
in America. $6.75 


At your denominational book store 


MUHLENBURG PRESS 


JOURNAL OF CHURCH MUSIC 


an entirely practical monthly magazine issued 
eleven times yearly. Journal of Church Music 
contains 

® feature articles 

® practical suggestions for music leaders 

© reproductions of anthems 

® reviews of books of interest to the 


church musician 

announcements and news of choir 

schools and music festivals 
Circulation is limited to choir directors, or- 
ganists, clergymen, directors of church music 
and children’s choirs and others concerned with 


selection of music. 
Subscription rate — $3.50 per year 


JOURNAL OF CHURCH MUSIC, DEPT. RSP 
2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pa. 


[_] Please enter my subscription for one year 
Enclosed is my check or money order for $3.50 [_ | 


Bill me ial 


Name 

Address 
Citys See oe Zone. State 
Name of Church 


Position in music department of my church 


Denomination 


PROTESTANT ORGAN Music Of CONTEMPORARY MASTERS: 


The chorale preludes of Jan Bender; Micheelsen’s organ concertos; the organ 
oeuvre of Ernst Pepping; Bornefeld’s chorale partitas, as well as the rich output, for 
the organ, by Siegfried Reda, Hugo Distler and Johannes Driessler, are but some 
of our contributions “to the edification of the Protestant Church.” 


To the readers of RESPONSE we recommend this music, and we hope that they 
will wish to see our large catalog of old and new organ and choral music which, 


we believe, represents THE BEST IN THE HERITAGE OF THE LUTHERAN 
CHURCH. 


BAERENREITER MUSIC PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


Dr. Hans Rosenwald, President 


250 West 57th Street 


New York 10, New York 


Telephone: CIrcle 7-4562 


Ramee 


Just Off Dis 
Gohann Sebastian Bach 


MoOtets FOR MIXES VOICES 


NEW URTEXT EDITION 
(with German and English words) 
by WERNER NEUMANN and WALTER E. BUSZIN 


Continuo Realization Adaptation of English Text 
by Fritz Oberdoerffer by Walter E. Buszin 
Peters 
No. 
6101 Motet-chic: sing-yerro the! tore exnewiseng(ieimiduren teeter $1.50 
SINGET DEM HERRN EIN NEUES LIED 
6102 Motet Il The Spirit also helpeth us (9 minutes).............. .90 
DER GEIST HILFT UNSER SCHWACHHEIT AUF 
6103 Motet Il Jesu, my great pleasure (25 minutes)............. .90 


JESU, MEINE FREUDE 


6104 Motet IV Be not afraid (10 minutes) 


aay, # Gdaphat.G RACTCArETUe TR CC ARETE Tan .90 
FURCHTE DICH NICHT 

6105 Motet V Come, Jesus, come (10 minutes).................. .90 
KOMM, JESU, KOMM 

6106 Motet VI Praise the Lord, all ye nations (9 minutes)......... 75 


LOBET DEN HERRN, ALLE HEIDEN (Psalm 117) 


58 


iy cai Bach 


the complete oRGan works 


Historical Preface by Albert Riemenschneider. With English translation of the original 
Forewords. With classification of all Bach Organ Works listed according to difficulty. 
Each volume $3.00 
Authoritative edition by Fr. C. Griepenkerl and Ferd. Roitzsch. (Vol. 1/VIII). 
Additional works newly discovered (H. Keller) (Vol. 1X). 


I Peters Edition No. 240: Passacaglia (c); Pastorale (F); 6 Trio Sonatas. 


Peters Edition No. 241: Fantasy and Fugue (g) [Great]); 9 Preludes and Fugues (C 
[Weimar], G [Great]), A, f, ¢ [Great], C [Leipzig], a [Great], e [Wedge or Scissors], 
b [Great]. 


Peters Edition No. 242: Fantasy and Fugue (c); 6 Preludes and Fugues (Eb [St. Anne’s 
or Trinity], d [Violin Fuguel], g, C, a, e [Cathedral, Little, or Nightwatchman]); 3 
Toccatas and Fugues (F, d [Dorian], C). 


IV Peters Edition No. 243: Canzone (d); 2 Fantasies (G, c); 4 Fugues (c [Legrenzi or Double 
| Fugue], g [Little or Folksong], b [on a theme by Corelli], ¢); Praeludium (a); 4 
: Preludes and Fugues (C [Trumpet], G, D, ¢ [Arnstadt]); Toccata and Fugue (d): 
Trio [d]. 


V Peters Edition No. 244: 5 Canons on “Von Himmel hoch”; 7 Chorale Preludes; Chorale 
Variations on “Christ, der du bist der helle Tag” (7 Partitas), ““O Gott, due frommer 
Gott” (9 Partitas), Sei gegrusset Jesu quetig’” (11 Variations); 56 Short Chorale 
Preludes. 


VI Peters Edition No. 245: Chorale Preludes (Chorales A to J), incl. Schuebler Chorales, 
No. 5; 18 Great Chorales, Nos. 3, 5, 12, 13, to 16; Clavieruebung III, Nos. 7 to 11, 
16 to 21. 

VII Peters Edition No. 246: 29 Chorale Preludes (Chorales K to Z), incl. No. 60: Wir 


glauben all an einem Gott [The Giant Fugue or The Credo]; Schuebler Chorales, 
Nos. 1 to 4, 6; 18 Great Chorales, Nos. 1, 2, 4, 6 to 11, 17, 18; Clavieruebung III, 
Nos. 1 to 6, 12 to 15. 


Vill Peters Edition No. 247: Allabreve (D); 4 Concerti (G, a [Vivaldi], C [Vivaldi], ¢); Fan- 
tasy (C); 2 Fugues (C [Hexachord], g); 3 Preludes (C, C, G); 8 Short Preludes and 
Fugues (C, d, e, F, G, g, a, Bb). 


IX Peters Edition No. 2067: Aria (F); 14 Chorale Preludes; Partita (Chorale Variations on 
"Ach, was soll ich Suender machen”); Fantasia (G [Concerto]); Fantasia con imi- 
tazione (b); Fantasy and Fugue (a); 2 Fugues (G [Fugue a la Gigue], G); A Short 
Harmonical Labyrinthus (c); Pedalexercitium; 3 Trios (G, C [Telemann], c). 


The new 1959 Peters Edition Catalogues of 
Organ—Choral—Vocal—Recorder—Instrumental—Orchestra—Chamber Music 
available upon request without charge. 


C. F. PETERS CORPORATION 


Music Publishers 
373 PARK AVENUE SOUTH © NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


Se) 


for the first time in 
English... 
Moser’s Biography of 
Heinrich Schutz... 
one of music’s great 
composers 


With hundreds of excerpts from 
his compositions and a masterly 
evaluation of his influence on 
the world of music. 


INRICH SCHIITZ, tis tite and Work 


by Hans Joachim Moser, translated by Carl F. Pfatteicher 


Schutz was one of music’s major prophets as well 
as a great composer. However, up to this time 
very little material on his life and achievements 
has been available in English. 


Carl F. Pfatteicher’s magnificent translation of 
Hans Joachim Moser’s exhaustive and definitive 
biography is a boon to English-speaking students 
of music and musical history. The hundreds of 
examples from Schitz’s compositions help students 
gain clear insight into the sterling quality and. 
timeless value of one of the greatest composers 4 
of all time. 740 pages. Cloth. $15.00 


At All Book Stores 


Eek 
Gift Ideas 


CELEBRATING 90 YEARS OF RELIGIOUS PUBLISHING 


con COR O] Pa aR he HOUSE + 3558 S. Jefferson » St. Louis 18, Mo. 


60 


